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To His Excellency Major-General Georges P. Vanier, D.S.0., M.C., C.D., 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May IT PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to lay before Your Excellency The Annual 
Report of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELLEN L. FAIRCLOUGH 


Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 


Marca 31, 1961. 


The Honourable Ellen L. Fairclough, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Ottawa. 


MaDAm: 


I have the honour to submit the Annual Report of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Reports of the Immigration and Canadian Citi- 
zenship Registration Branches are for the calendar year 1960, and those of the 
Canadian Citizenship and Indian Affairs Branches for the fiscal year 1960-61. 


Your obediant servant, 


GEORGE F. DAVIDSON 
Deputy Minister. 


Marcu 31, 1961. 


Annual Report 
of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
1960-1961 


During the year under review the Canadian Citizenship Branch continued 
its activities of liaison and promotional work among ethnic groups, and assis- 
tance to voluntary organizations in the field of citizenship. 


It noted expanded voluntary activity concerned with the integration of 
Indians into urban communities, and an increased interest by organizations in 
the welfare of newcomers. 


Over 40,000 immigrants were enrolled in language and citizenship classes 
during the year. 


Two new discussion guides, ‘‘Let’s Take a Look at Discrimination” (La 
Discrimination) and ‘“‘Let’s Take a look at Prejudice’’ (Le Préjugé) as well as 
‘“Rameaux de la Famille Canadienne’’, the French edition of ‘“‘Notes on the 
Canadian Family Tree’’, and a series of program aids, were published. 


The number of non-Canadians acquiring citizenship certificates declined 
from 71,280 in 1959 to 62,378 in 1960. Fifty-seven per cent of the persons natura- 
lized during the year resided in Ontario. Quebec’s representation increased to 
16 per cent, back to its 1958 figure. 


During 1960, 104,111 immigrants were admitted to Canada. The government 
approved two extensions of the Tubercular Refugee Movement which had been 
inaugurated the previous year and continued the other refugee policies. A new 
policy to provide for the admission of individual orphaned refugee children for 
legal adoption when suitable Canadian children are not available, was announ- 
ced during the year. 


A reorganization of the Immigration Branch, begun in 1959, following an 
extensive Civil Service Commission survey, was completed in 1960. An immigra- 
tion staff training course was established at Quebec City. 


During 1960 a total of 1,583 immigrants were reported established as owners 
in small businesses with an estimated investment of $18,386,500. The number of 
farm settlements reported during the year was 647, with an additional 101 rental 
arrangements. This represented an investment of $11,693,700 and provided em- 
ployment to 1,072 persons. Early in December, 1960, Canada welcomed, in the 
person of Miss Anette Toft, a 16-year old Dane, her two millionth post-war im- 
migrant. 


During the year, 348 ports of entry were in operation. This figure includes 
new ports opened at Longue-Pointe, P.Q., Halifax International Airport, N.S., 
St.-Juste-de-Breteniére, P.Q., and Port Cartier, P.Q. 


In the 1960-61 fiscal year, 954 Indians were enfranchised. Of these, 276 were 
living in Ontario and 238 in British Columbia. 


The Indian Affairs Branch established an economic Development Division. 
New mining regulations became effective April 1, 1961. 


According to the Indian Register, the Indian population at December 31, 
1960 was 185,169. 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Revenue and expenditures for the Fiscal Year 1960-61 








DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION............ 


CITIZENSHIP REGISTRATION BRANCH......... 


CITIZENSHIP * BRAN G A pee) tates ot hoki ns 


MISCELLANEOUS GRANTS 


Canadian General Council of Boys Scouts Association 


Canadian Council of Girl Guides Association.......... 


Boys (GlibvorrCa maces. werk coe eee re eee es gas ene tee ee 


IMMIGRATION BRANCH 


Adrainistration:of thei hmimieration Act ium 2.2! a Als, eee eee 


Field and Inspectional Service Canada............... 


Field and Inspectional Service Abroad................ 
Transportation Assistance for Immigrants............. 
Miscellaneous’ Stationery Itema’.Y; .0"..Von. AY. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 
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Economic Development of Indians.................... 
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Total 


Expenditures 


$ 


859, 867.31 
675, 771.92 


767, 545.92 


40,000.00 


12, 278, 813.97 





46, 427, 383.85 





Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ 

oe 216.51 859, 867.31 
216.51 

..| 334,710.67 675, 771.92 
334, 710. 67 

ae 271.00 767, 545. 92 
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1,319, 271.46 

nad iain cl vara 6,994, 794.52 

el RENE 2 5.L0 2,156, 371.77 

eal dete Rie Meee 1,769,370. 57 

PAT Sc ee See 39,005. 65 
..| 102,336.25 
102, 336.25 

ey bee Hirata gr 716,473.72 

..| 148,590.44 | 5,585, 217.55 

sf 32, 561.46 389, 776. 63 

.4 38,029.15 |10,432, 644.49 

..| 135,889.73 | 1,109, 601.08 

..| 401,452.80 |27, 746,860.16 

J: FEEL Oeee 446, 810.22 
751, 523. 58 
..| 1,189,058.01 


61,049, 382.97 


Canadian Citizenship Branch 


Jean Boucher, Director 


Citizenship activities during 1960-61 revealed an increased awareness of 
individual and collective responsibility. This was particularly noticeable in ex- 
panded voluntary activity concerned with the successful integration of Indians 
in urban communities. Heavier demands were made on field staff officers to pro- 
vide greater assistance to convenors of local citizenship committees. As an in- 
creased number of organizations directed their programs towards the education 
of young people in desirable citizenship attitudes, a growing number of inter- 
group and human relations seminars were held during the year. The role of the 
Branch as a link between international and national organizations was charac- 
terized by intensified demand upon its services, particularly in the interpretation 
of the Canadian scene to United Nations’ organizations and representatives. 


Integration of Newcomers 


Over 40,000 immigrants were enrolled in organized language and citizenship 
classes during 1960-61. The Citizenship Branch continued to share in this pro- 
gram, paying 50 per cent of the amount expended by the provinces towards 
teaching costs and making available free, upon demand, the texts necessary to 
conduct the classes in both English and French. Due to growth in urban centres 
and shifting areas of population there is still need for greater participation by 
local school boards in this program. All field officers have concentrated their 
efforts on the further expansion of classes. 


During the academic year, a number of provinces tested new text books and 
materials for the teaching of English as a second language. Conclusive results 
will not be available, however, until the program has operated for a longer period 
and with a wider variety of classes. 


By special arrangement between the Branch and the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Ontario Summer Course for teachers of English as a second language 
was expanded to include nine teachers from other provinces. There is a definite 
indication that the development of this particular teacher-training program will 
lead to substantial improvement in the quality of instruction in language and 
citizenship classes. 


Through special grants and the provision of expert staff, the Branch assis- 
ted several conferences on integration, including those held by the Ontario 
Welfare Council. Financial aid was given to two organizations, |’ Accord in Mont- 
real and the International Services of London. Both of these organizations are 
active in providing educational and recreational facilities for newcomers and 
opportunities for intergroup programs between ‘old’ and ‘new’ Canadians. 


An officer of the Branch represented Canada at the European Seminar on 
the Social and Economic Aspects of Refugee Integration which was held in 
Sweden. 

Organizations have shown an increasing interest in the welfare of newcomers. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce organized a nation-wide public speaking con- 
test on ‘Immigration and its cultural effects on Canada’ while, in Chatham, 
Ontario, a working conference developed plans for an integration program in 
Kent county. More active participation of newcomers in community affairs has 
also been evident in Community Chest campaigns and the activities of committees 
for World Refugee Year. 
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Citizenship Promotion 


In its regular work with community organizations, the Branch especially 
encouraged groups to undertake projects and conferences concerned with prac- 
tical problems in citizenship. As in the past, the Branch contributed both finan- 
cial and staff assistance to two of the principal conferences held in Canada on 
group relations and community organization. These were the Banff Workshop on 
Intergroup Relations conducted jointly by the University of Alberta and the 
Canadian Council of Chistians and Jews, and the Fort Qu’Appelle Institute on 
Human Relations conducted by the Saskatchewan Department of Education. 
Support was also given to the third annual Atlantic School for Extension Workers 
held in Shediac, N.B. This School, within a short period of time, has established 
itself as the outstanding annual conference for community leaders in the Atlantic 
area. 


In the Western Provinces a number of small citizenship convenors’ work- 
shops were held. These were organized by the Branch in co-operation with local 
committees. Branch assistance to conferences of Citizenship Councils included 
small grants to those held in New Westminster and Montreal. Conferences on 
intercultural relations sponsored by the New Brunswick Federation of Home and 
School Associations, the Y.M.C.A. and the National Young Adult Leadership 
Training Conference, were also provided with staff and financial aid. 


Close liaison was maintained during the year with the larger national organi- 
zations most concerned with citizenship education. Support was given to the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education in its development and testing of such 
basic programs as “‘public responsibility” and “immigrant society”. The Branch 
worked closely with the Institut Canadien d’Education des Adultes which was 
re-organized during the year. It also assisted it financially in order to strengthen 
the Institute’s information services. Assistance was given towards the prepara- 
tion of study books on inter-cultural relations and effective community education. 


The Canadian Citizenship Council, during its 21 years of service, has played 
a leading role in developing citizenship education through voluntary organiza- 
tions. In 1960-61 it underwent a major reorganization in which the Branch 
assisted, with funds and staff. 


The Branch participated in a number of significant conferences this past 
year: It developed the Saugeen Seminar on Residential Adult Education, which 
was part of the 1960 UNESCO International Conference on Adult Education; 
assisted Human Rights Committes in Vancouver and Edmonton; provided litera- 
ture and advice in planning workshops for the Confédération des Syndicats 
Nationaux; and assisted the Canaidan Labour Congress in organizing a conference 
on human relations. 


The Branch co-operated with the Y.M.C.A. in a UNESCO Youth Project, 
a study of informed community action, and a study of ‘International Under- 
standing Among People of Different Races’’. 


In response to requests for material on discrimination and prejudice, two 
new discussion guides were produced: ‘“‘Let’s Take a Look at Discrimination” 
(La Discrimination) and ‘‘Let’s Take a Look at Prejudice” (Le Préjugé). Both 
of. these have been widely circulated and favourably received. 


A series of program aids, based on material in the Branch periodical, ‘‘Citi- 
zen’’, was published. These included: ‘The Art of Program Planning” (L’art de 
tracer un programme), ‘Citizenship Projects’? (Le civisme en action), ‘‘The 
Citizen in a Democracy” (Le réle du citoyen en régime démocratique) and 
‘Women as Citizens in Canada and in the World”’ (La condition de la femme au 
Canada et par le monde.) 
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Ethnic Groups Organizations and Activities 


The Branch continued to accumulate information concerning the history, 
aims, activities and organizations of the various ethnic groups in Canada as well 
as information on English and French-speaking voluntary organizations. 

The French edition of ‘‘Notes on the Canadian Family Tree’’, (Rameaux de 
la Famille Canadienne), a series of monographs of several ethnic groups in Canada 
was published during the year. A number of biographical sketches of prominent 
personalities among the Hungarian, Maltese, Italian and Latvian groups in 
Canada was also prepared. 

Also concluded during the year was a project to collect sociological infor- 
mation on the living conditions of coloured people in Nova Scotia. This had been 
undertaken by the Institute of Public Affairs of Dalhousie University, with the 
financial and advisory assistance of the Branch, in order to encourage action 
programs. 

A report was prepared on the “overt manifestations of racial and religious 
intolerance in Canada’”’, the swastika-smearing flurry which struck many parts 
of the world, including Canada, in December, 1959 and January, 1960. This 
report was for the Department of External Affairs in response to a request from 
the Secretary General of the United Nations. 

To keep the Department and other government agencies informed on the 
opinions of the various non-English and non-French ethnic groups, the Branch 
continued to read, in some 28 languages, over 170 newspapers and periodicals 
published in Canada. Advertising in the ethnic press, stressing the importance 
of language classes and dealing with other Citizenship themes, was continued. 
To obtain a greater understanding of the viewpoints of ethnic groups, an officer 
of the Branch visited editors of ethnic publications in Winnipeg and Toronto. 


Indians 


During the year, the Branch worked closely with several organizations and 
groups across Canada interested in the welfare of Indians. The Branch continued 
its assistance to the Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada, a national organi- 
zation of increasing significance in its field. It aided the Association financially 
in meeting expenses of publications and conferences. Assistance was given to 
the Indian Metis Friendship Centre in Winnipeg which provides counselling and 
recreational activities for Indians in that city. Since the founding of the Centre, 
some three years ago, several communities in Canada have shown a much greater 
interest in Indian integration and have designed programs to meet the needs of 
the Indian people. Assistance was given to the Winnipeg Welfare Council for the 
travelling expenses of the Indian and Metis delegates to the Seventh annual 
Manitoba Conference on Indians and Metis. 

The Branch helped the Presbyterian Church of Canada to plan for Kenora, 
a non-denominational Indian Centre for educational, recreational and social 
programs. 

A grant was given to the Vancouver Community Chest and Council for a 
survey of the needs of Indians settling in the city. 

The Branch made staff members available to the Indian Affairs Branch for 
several leadership training conferences. 


Carillonneur 


In addition to the regular series of weekly concerts on the Peace Tower 
Carillon, special recitals were presented on Anzac Day, Citizenship Day, Domin- 
ion Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance Day, United Nations Day and 
during the Christmas season. Special recitals were also presented in honour of 
the visits of General Charles de Gaulle, the Prime Minister of Australia and the 
King of Nepal. 


Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch 
J. E. Duggan, Registrar 


During 1960, a total of 62,378 persons acquired Canadian citizenship and 
were granted certificates. Despite a decline from 71,280 in 1959, the number of 
persons granted citizenship in 1960 is about 44 per cent higher than the yearly 
average of 35,600 from 1947 to 1959 inclusive. In addition to the 62,378 certifi- 
cates granted to non-Canadians, 42,031 Canadian citizens applied for, and were 
issued, certificates of Canadian citizenship. 


During 1960, seven Courts of Canadian Citizenship were in operation, inclu- 
ding courts established during the year at: London, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Edmonton, Alberta; and Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Certificates 
of Canadian Citizenship in 1960 


In 1960, certificates of Canadian citizenship were granted to 62,378 persons. 
This was 12 per cent less than the 71,280 certificates granted in 1959, and 26 per 
cent less than the 84,183 granted in 1958. In 1957, certificates were obtained by 
95,462 persons. 


Fifty-seven per cent of the persons naturalized in 1960, resided in Ontario, 
compared to 60 per cent in 1959. Quebec’s representation increased to 16 per cent 
in 1960, back to what it had been in 1958, after dropping to 14 per cent in 1959. 
In 1960 and 1959 ten per cent resided in British Columbia; in 1958, 11 per cent. 
The prairies had 15 per cent in 1960 and 1959 and 16 per cent in 1958. The 
Atlantic provinces consistently have contributed one per cent. 


Only 17.3 per cent of the persons granted Canadian citizenship in 1960 lived 
in rural areas, whereas, according to the 1956 census, around one third of the 
Canadian population reside in rural areas. 


Of those granted certificates of citizenship during 1960, 57 per cent were 
males; 42,373 or 68 per cent, were in the age group, 25-64. 


Of the 35,252 males naturalized in 1960, 20,288, or 58 per cent, were married. 
The wives of 2,602 ,or 13 per cent, were Canadian citizens by birth, and the wives 
of 991, or five per cent, had been naturalized previously. In the case of 9, 617 
married males, or 47 per cent, both husband and wife were naturalized at the 
same time, while 7,078, or 35 per cent, had wives who owed allegiance to a country 
other than Canada. There were 17,923 married women among the persons natu- 
ralized in 1960. The husbands of 1,474, or 8 per cent, were Canadian citizens by 
birth; the husbands of 5,430, or 30 per cent, had been naturalized previously; 
while the husbands of 1,402, or 8 per cent, owed allegiance to other countries. 
The higher percentage (35) of married men with spouses not owing allegiance to 
Canada, compared to the 8 per cent of married women whose husbands were not 
Canadian citizens, is due to the fact that a considerable number of wives immi- 
grated to Canada after their husbands’ departure. Some were not resident in 
Canada at the date of the husband’s application for citizenship, and thus had 
not established residence requirements for citizenship. Among the former citizens 
of China granted Canadian citizenship in 1960, 94 per cent had wives who were 
not Canadian citizens, as had 90 per cent of the former citizens of Portugal, 69 
per cent of former citizens of Italy, and 68 per cent of former citizens of Greece. 
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Almost 20 per cent, or 12,320, of the 62,378 persons granted Canadian citi- 
zenship in 1960 had formerly been citizens of Germany, and, 10,723, or 17 per 
cent, had been citizens of Italy. Slightly over 14 per cent of persons naturalized 
in 1960, or 8,920, were former citizens of the Netherlands—in 1959 the figure had 
been 10,395. Citizenship granted to immigrants from British Commonwealth 
countries fell to 9,411 in 1960, from 9,571 in 1959. Canadian citizenship was 
granted to 3,528 citizens of Poland, compared with 4,678 in 1959, and 8,006 in 
1958. Naturalization of citizens of Russia fell to 2,305 from 3,215 in 1959, and 
5,076 in 1958, and for citizens of the former Baltic countries—Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania—to 1,711 from 2,497 in 1959, and 3,871 in 1958. Fewer former 
citizens of China were naturalized in 1960—347 compared to 1,318 in 1959, and 
2,058 in 1958. (For this report the country of birth data have been used in assign- 
ing the former citizenship of 1,885 persons who declared themselves stateless at 
the time of applying for Canadian citizenship since it is likely that, in a large 
majority of cases, country of birth and former country of allegiance would cor- 
respond.) 


In 1960, of the 62,378 persons naturalized, 59,842, or 96 per cent, had immi- 
grated to Canada since 1946. Just over 2 per cent of the persons becoming 
Canadian citizens in 1960 had arrived in Canada in the period 1921-1930. Less 
than one per cent of the persons naturalized in 1960 had immigrated to Canada 
in the period 1931 to 1945. 


About 80 per cent of males granted certificates of Canadian citizenship in 
1960 (28,138 out of 35,252) were in the Canadian labour force; 11 per cent were 
children under working age, while others with ‘“‘not stated” classifications were 

probably students, although not so reported. 


Among females naturalized in 1960, 51 per cent were homemakers, while 13 
per cent were children under 14 years of age. Only 28 per cent, (7,567), were in 
the Canadian labour force. There were 744 professional workers among the 
women who received Canadian citizenship in 1960. 
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Table 1 


Citizenship Registration for the First Fourteen Years Under Present Act 








1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 
































CERTIFICATES 
PREPARED 
Issued 
to citizens by birth.......] 2,753] 1,815] 1,794] 1,697] 1,771] 2,630] 2,078] 1,489] 1,562] 1,206} 1,258} 1,318} 1,196) 1,175 
to citizens by naturaliza- 
COMMER S. rote aoe 6,722] 5,687| 4,735) 3,950} 3,643) 3,420) 3,826) 3,396) 2,873) 2,147) 2,515) 3,118} 2,194) 1,833 
to citizens by marriage... 841) 1,576] 1,279) 1,257) 1,317] 1,495} 1,339) 888) 540 437 466 673 552 465 
to citizens by domicile... .| 3,533] 2,069] 1,585} 1,857) 1,647} 2,208) 1,806} 1,611) 1,337) 1,248) 1,312) 1,527) 1,101) 1,182 
to remove doubt......... 23 42 15 11 6 4 16 5 6 pally Wy patel 5 12 5 
CYejawejo) feverer date) o Wit: yet innit dl beatae ona eodt| laa mio iba act! hsibiic ey femin cas Solo clone 92 943; 1,078} 1,312) 1,563) 1,529] 1,510 
asi miniatures: 2 .-< dereece alice Salts aoe | AA BO OR. «Slee lien fal ee. eae 150} 7,402] 18,450} 39,582] 41,173] 37,395] 35,911 
TROUALS Stam cack ecsiee 18, 872}11, 189] 9,408] 8,772] 8,384] 9,757) 9,065] 7,581/14, 663) 24,569) 46,453] 49,377) 43,979] 42,031 
Granted 
to British adults......... 12 81} 325} 481) 888] 2,101] 3,446] 3,568] 3,770} 5,812} 8,650] 10,234] 9,588] 9,408 
adults jets ey Lees 12 81 825 431 841) 1,951) 3,119} 3,106) 3,252] 5,023) 7,266} 8,501) 7,793) 7,567 
MINOTSs BOs sees Sa te Mee ele ee ae See see Oe vee 40 144 317 449 502 769} 1,351) 1,693) 1,748) 1,814 
adoptedwor legitimated! ie. melee wile cman Nis ag 2 6 10 13 16 20 33 40 42 27 
torotherd ose eee ne: 6, 306}13, 413]11, 271}10, 206}11,670) 8,648)10, 082/15, 977/54, 945} 49,590} 86,812] 73,949] 61,685) 52,970 
adultaeh ley. aeen eres 6, 000}12, 568}10, 766} 8,931) 9,359] 6,265} 8, 271/13, 755/48, 188] 42,028] 73,571] 58,905} 49,061] 40,599 
WNOTs ter. Gee cei 306} 845} 505) 698] 1,066] 1,507} 991) 1,537] 6,193] 7,094) 12,561] 14,188] 11,884] 11,936 
adopted or legitimated.|......]......]...... if 12 21 17 18 44 68 222 272 321 122 
lost Canadtanistatls-paiueceeticc stele. ee 570} 1,233} 855) 803] 667] 520 400 458 584 419 310 
EL OWSUS Catia scent ere 6, 318}18, 494}11, 596} 10, 637}12, 553}10, 749]18, 528/19, 545/58, 715}/*55, 402] 95,462) 84, 183/*71, 268] 62,378 
GRAND TOTALS....... 20, 190}24, 683}21, 004/19, 409/20, 937/20, 506/22, 593/27, 126/73, 378] 79, 971/141, 915/133, 560/115, 247/104, 409 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Resumption and retention 
Resim ption ta. esek eel ne ee eran ele lites see 5 49 76 44 6 12 1 11 18 15 30 
Retention. toca men oo laa 7 4 28 91 143 141 314 92 116 152 120 80 121 
Registration of births 
ADTOAC See wna asec 229} 683; 729} 956) 1,261] 1,563] 2,402] 2,675} 4,128) 3,868} 4,422} 5,321) 5,037) 4,904 
Extensions Sectioncl8 (3):2 |<< ervaliSs accueil ovatotat al rate al cea aeedbey| oka e eee tare cael | etal ave al erect oe 65 30 80 88 
Application under the Citizen- 
ship Act 
Applications through 
Courts! fase eee sen 12,119}11, 780] 9,736] 9,101] 7,865} 8,094|14, 410/32, 246/38, 497) 38,419] 72,297) 55,682] 49,754) 40,875 
Declaration of intention...}10,272| 7,844/10, 448] 9,059] 8, 653/13, 323/24, 757|15, 941} 1,840) 1,176 751 629 507 422 
Other applica tlonser savers sccos lec orecssall esse Peal ace tod ar eee | eee ll eect Urea tate | eresteces | cia ote rete erento 78,209) 65,918] 67,394] 67,003 
Loss 
Alienation’: Unidas deseo AD Uiene cole Tol eNL OL LSiieeer206| sumo Ome OD em al 23 17 27 204 157 
REN UNCIa biol see aera | eer PAB Ae A cha er teen Meerkat a Oa 1 1 2 AL) asec | levee mentee lll caer rascal stave de ere 
IG VOCHbLON riers PEN) ANS PAL alia 92} 138 ON 135 44 42 3 7 5 4 





*Discrepancy between this table and tables 2 and 8 is due to different methods of recording used by the Branch and by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


ERRATUM 


Page 14 — In the column for the 
year 1960 figures should read: ‘‘Grant- 
ed — to others’’ 52,967; ‘‘Totals”’ 
62,375; ‘‘Grand Totals’? 104,406. 
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Table 2 
Distribution by Province of Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship, 
Calendar Years 1959 and 1960 
Granted Canadian Granted Canadian 
Retidencs Citizenship 1959 Citizenship 1960 

No. Percentage No. Percentage 

ING WAG LIMCLLATI Glisten archers vodancrdioacvcuttecxereier one voleteracbeverancre avons ionerara pres 93 0.1 98 0.2 
Perincawad wearg (sland zo., dse aos sees iene = os cece Goce Soe ee 44 0.1 36 OL 
IOWA CODLE IE Cece hei talee cucieheccolae aia diste RG e «Bist ieee We DACRE wre 485 Ong 411 0.7 
INS ESTUDS WAGIC, Mercy. c oie acalere: dace Ue aver e's: Greld feo erect shire syeis-e alee ore 230 0.3 188 0.3 
Quebec Be eete Site te c Mte) acacsvovs-prela. as a atta ace. cintntes cue gh aMetar ata ena, stalin al cet eye 9,787 oad 9,936 15.9 
Ontario 48 Rs Bas ERS es Mee Ss ME OE Pe eee, eee 42,689 59.9 35, 763 Bie 
HW ESTER GHGY OE hans Sc, 7 EOE EA? MERRIE Ne 9. fein: NARS Sa 2,560 3.6 2,486 4,0 
ASIA UCDO WATE), Aa VIM ssie isi crcre delat PAM oe ood oie SAMO cree o Ana 1,403 2.0 1,316 mel 
Ape bccn tea a tere EME, © arate ee cco « SRN Main, clare cet. sR aere oo tle ig 6, 458 9.1 5, 365 8.6 
ES ECLISET COMI Uae eee cate as cick eo orcias Re ets oe eel ee SB 6 > 7,194 10.1 6, 504 10.4 
Yukon and Northwest Lerritories:....crebien > sme cees soos ob ee 157 0.2 156 0.2 
EADEO AGM eae aig s Oey ciecatelnm ouait wish ols « 6 slaic a amet 180 0.2 129 0.2 
EIN TAT cesta tera cist otaebeie) oS otat one orera bas: Betnyalate ote aR Sys 71,280 100.0 62,378 100.0 





Table 3 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Residence and Period of Immigration, 


Calendar Year 1960 








Period of Immigration 





Province of Residence Total | Before! 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- 


1921 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 


1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 


1956- 
1960 





eee eee 


aoe eeeee 


sere wees 


er 


RURAL 
NewioundPand-). sos sees> < 41 1 TEES CR Seat Salle erie 2 34 
Prince Edward Island....... 25 Ae AE Leet Dre Greece alae 4 18 
INO Wie SCOUIA RM. <0 cisrecte dover 158 2A Pe ceeestin 4 1 PAN See ae 105 
New. Brunswick. .cc.sdesaece 100 iL Recerca lec ciisr see eee cyaucl ieee: Sat 2 15 73 
MUCMEC a hose siicia asses os 805 8 3 22 | ew 1 3 88 658 
A)NGATIOS A Aes Nes Seis o aioe eee 6, 130 Ze 15 85 11 4] 6}. 1,113} . 4,714 
Mian tobans. tetas cs ceded 338 21 5 39 3 16 1 61 189 
Saskatchewan «.atnseccdeus 456 26 10 59 6 7 | Seer 95 Pp | 
AU per bare ceoee ee arcin cert e-a.s 1,026 50 29 80 10 23 1 157 649 
British Columbia...........° 1,608 20 12 43 Gi 14 PAYA caters ly irl 
Yukon and Northwest 
EPOrritOricse,. ea-pees «<4s a5 CALS 5 Fore ale Ge oee 1 il 1} eee ee 8 71 
TOTAT SM Soccds co gse% 10,769 153 75 333 39 ies 14] 1,862} 7,909 
URBAN 
Newfoundland.........<ds-. ayile.5 Seer) Serses a iW ibs steecber sd i eases 2 6 47 
Prince Edward Island....... ANS, Ss oie Sells BN eee Ae Wasa eN ed ahréves © 3 5 
Nova Scola Bee. cic dees dent 253 5 3 6 3 3 5 48 155 
New Brunswick............. 88 3 1 DR or, sc llepee carts 1 18 54 
Mnebecre we sicac: hetasiesiodsis's 9,131 80 38 131 22 15 20 840] 7,574 
MONtAariogd .aae wet sais dee dine .| 29,623 119 75 285 oF 85 42]. 3,564) 23,545 
Manitoba... SAG «+. seseedeot 2,148 33 11 51 7 16 2 403] 1,554 
Saskatchewanit....0s..00.d059 860 34 7 32 2 10 2 124 623 
INARI OS. Meneaeeneeeeoe: oe 4,339 75 22 111 11 36 7 590} 3,402 
British Columbia.........4«.2 4,896 92 25 76 11 34 24 789) 3,640 
Yukon and Northwest 
EPeIriterickure ac.ccsandees (le ee Do cov b-aw ai] Meena vreted ley: aersie)s 8 58 
ROTA TAO le ncesererns ae 51, 480 441 184 694 83 199 105} 6,393] 40,657 
Toran 
Wewioundland: oss. sa sd..0 98 1 1 i Wea odie fy irae 2 8 81 
Prince Edward Island....... 36 WN See oceve.| ae el aniere | Heaaiaia 2 | eeeereretenell hares 7 23 
Nava sGoua estos n ac ea ws 411 if 3 10 4 5 5 80 260 
INGwais runs Wielka... asda 188 4 1 i Ses ale ee 4S # 33 127 
MUSDEC Horses sono tac ae crt sis 9,936 88 41 153 22 16 23 928] ~ 8,232 
Onianorteete teers orre aoe: 35, 753 142 90 370 38 126 48] 4,677) 28,259 
Manttoba 22058, Ss ete 2,486 54 16 90 10 32 3 464| 1,748 
Sasicatchewans.i.-ee. sete o> 1,316 60 17 90 8 21 2 219 844 
PALS OIL aate sevaomlovter ism ciareterar 5,365 125 51 191 21 59 8 747| 4,051 
British Columbia............ 6, 504 112 37 119 18 48 25} 1,076) 4,817 
Yukon and Northwest 
Merribonlessaeae einen: LDG aos 2 1 1 ANE ek ara. ae0 16 129 
Residing outside Canada..... LOO Pree i Rerer, arell rete peeare lle coiabe are sifiermstootare 2 10 78 
GRAND TOTAL....... 62,378 594 259) 1,027 122 314 121 8, 26/548, 644 


see ee eee 


La) 


sees eres 


eee esos 


enw) 
ONNEReNye 


_ 
w 


12 


seen eens 


a et a Oe ne a es, ee SS ee 
1Numbers of Females who had lost Canadian Citizenship through marriage are shown in this column 
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Table 4 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship, 
Calendar Years 1959 and 1960 








1959 1960 
Country of Former Citizenship 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
DA cy: hit Re RNM:  oG ck AMSEC Coe ttl ARO ce ATE KO A noc oteaeea yes che 20 03 20 .03 
P3942), 0011: EPR SETS 9.5 AS OCC OESCIO ORI ob (titer St ae Cipicick ue eonic tea dec 32 04 39 . 06 
ic |: eee, tees 25 Be Sree, 5 Bes apd Baa Sean oe Bho ea ay oa 2,015 2.83 1,716 Hae thi: 
Balticicountries steric cis ae thei sistee hin one seen mero ai ee 2,497 3.50 ik, Patel 2.74 
OES) 6) O16: WR SA ors RPS Ro Or. ae ON CRO ICE Dis chicicit ons Sees aes 926 1.30 624 1.00 
Bc aryia ts Meets sri, a Cte ee Mle Car Soh Ly Rena gS es oo ate Ar eRrOn Ghd 983 lees 617 99 
Feit huanians eee csc ch wes eo Meee ckaateces cate eieemios oF baleen tine 588 82 470 75 
Belgitnieecc ti hue eee ee ee Ae ee anne cee rts 776 1.09 871 1.40 
Hy 0 Weep area «aerate eet we geen PP af ree ae ROO or RGR AS RE 11 02 16 03 
British"Conimonwealtocrmee mene: errr acne eee 9,571 13.48 9,411 15.09 
Bileart siss cgi cacece sasceemtoretolc tee lecauerahever seth aan ices aren Rees ee eee 51 07 41 07 
[@) tit Ae hee ODE Se oe OPO 4 OO SOO CRE rhc. cod od 1,318 1.85 347 56 
OT) Sts Ren Ar iar Rta, Sere kee RLS G I NRA CRA NEMAE A, AA ee Puce eA OC 12 02 10 02 
Czechoslovakia risa s tase th mics See ae ee eas 682 96 556 89 
Denmark #3: fuctdesea ice esther a See Oe eee ee: 856 1.20 709 1.14 
HV piace ntcse cece at chem eit re ceitiaciricrsie sem crete casita 25 03 27 04 
anand 544,456: steaserote yo ece vase ah bin «sive SRR AEE NEUCEE Attys RISES ese, axes 881 1.24 679 1.09 
IB TANCEs; arma ete te teen eal cathe ee otis 1,069 1.50 974 1.56 
Grimey ject sb os foe Ren ee HRS his ET tO Geena 13,387 18.78 12,320 19.74 
NSTC O CG ye brane recsraecesd tere deo te re ae icaeer Heean er de-rathntohcxcicad Paneth heas 1,349 1.89 1,491 2.39 
FLUN Gar Yee Soke act eerie eo eto tneioins Cie ree mere 971 1.36 859 1.38 
Teeland Aas ens rn sec cde oe eels meses ae bee oe Rea ME 11 02 14 02 
BO gv eee 0 Peano co Caceres 4+ Relnnecwenery Cote Cece clone oes ey, ne Sen 9 tl 10 02 
A Sos PRNOED 1 REE AEA 5.8 RE | iG ners He RRO GME TS 7, Soren ooEIER 25 .04 24 04 
Brel’ Cy ated oc tear os RET coe A eine shai Meee 35 .05 5 01 
Tsraiel: s,s to ans cc thbeks Aes aed A he oi RIM es seed tans nae 631 . 89 328 53 
DN bien te 5, Were OPS. CRUD ok MSIE RARER oD Ree OE One qcantne 11, 484 16.11 10,723 17.18 
aE LPS oh 5 Bee ere eed ERAS Sc AERIS COE 0 Ce ES ee EL cE 120 17 90 14 
Bebanon Wits2s,: tree ak a dees sae or kOe sah Been ee nos 125 18 167 27 
LUXEMDOULE ics Mesa tenon apis Oa tc bcc.hs Hence ene 10 01 17 -03 
MEXICO tectecteece moter ascii reli lee ce ae errs ieee eter es 19 -03 14 .02 
Netherlands... ... os 3. fee ses iR2. ce LE «Sade a eee 10, 395 14.58 8,920 14.30 
INOY WHat oe tr ee ee tee eee ear ee eee 368 52 272 44 
(PATA QUAY ye 020 sao ate sok Oe Re oe Tee ipo a ee Bat ees: aaa ioe bone 16 03 
f ELOVEES 10 Ween) SIRE GEEREAS OBIS OULD a FOO RG Ome eed geen 4,678 6.56 3, 528 5.65 
Bortugal er 3 rc A OR ah Se ne Meo 158 Boe 226 -36 
FROWN NIG coe vias. retenrtie Aree eee ek eee Oe Ee Tea te Sea 615 - 86 418 67 
Spat... Mee 2 oc bes ae ek. Bees Rae Ge a ccs SE 86 -12 105 17 
Sweden, fs... cceemprte comes Fe eee ech cites Beeps Sees ae are 167 23 152 24 
Biwitzerland ssc...s1eeceys ae citer eee este eet eee ads aera es een ees 534 75 503 81 
Sy Tis os: REE aye OR 5 Se es ees eh aR ors ae 19 03 15 02 
AM Tha icone PRR Ee SA cera | oe) CC FM A Sue AC Peay HAN Cnt Df 04 30 05 
United: States. che ante et ROG en eee 1,165 1.63 939 1.51 
WiS.S. RABE. sc a Sete PEO Be RE cae tt GE. AR nr AR 3,215 4.51 2,305 3.70 
Ae) 0Gy 0) er erie sheearrine Ros aniarr a ic <n) arcing in eet sccm a 10 .O1 20 03 
RAT 0th 2 CR mae OF Aaeloges © eh TA SCGOR GeO Bon oe eon esas 1, 806 ta 1,705 Bo ies 
O thercaA stance. Meena Mire oes Poe ERS coe On cc tree oe 5 01 8 01 
Other Huropean. er... eae n Pe ease een). «te oe Ue AM I 2, aeaeee pce 2 MB TRIS POEs os 
Others. Rote’: cs tates ap eeeragt se tes ee ec as Ey eee 36 05 25 04 


- TLORAD+ heer ios obec’ SEE sec eS a a eke 71,280 100.0 62,378 100.0 
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Table 5 
Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship and 
Period of Immigration, Calendar Year, 1960 
oo ; Period of Immigration 
Country of Former Citizenship | Total 1Born 
Before} 1921- 1931- | 1986- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- in 
1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 Canada 
PRI Dania &. cada sccteatee. Seen 2 PAD Ji: Same S| Rage gS ee a a ee | (ere 18). > 820 en ITS 
LAT PEM UIIEA A cere Sere ae co ts ce te Be eran Pelle cies Reali cece: hal ere MIRAI reece. 291 I enemetiatee, | nines oi BOs Mone we onts re 
PAUIBETIG ch Meee ooo bt phere oot ae 1,716 2 2 a ee, 59 | 1,524 5 
Belgien csc arse sta oe es 871 14 2 Orla eee 121 696 2 
BO Viale me. cm et ccuies, Smescnar tetera © dao: Bare, NEw) EN SB ene, Mme, & Wate Repel core a oe ap Ie eee RRO: Aves eine che 
Brazil seme ren te etre Oe as BOM le crane estore | tcion here | Rene cod| hers cote sl tte cea Maa, Wd I eee coe 
British Commonwealth...,...... 9,411 16 7 23 (oho) MARGIN Cant GPP Te igo oe 
Bulgariahde: henna ca pehee fea a5; A Roe cack lm 72d), Elma Dwi ergo Oem i aa he aren 6 OM eee ee he eens ee 
Chile...» ORa..028 See oe sh eae. od. SUA fiver BU he Rea, gee epee Wa eee ae eee E peree ets. 3 By eae, 1 ieee | 0) | ee 
Cinder ce ee a eee as 347 SGM Me an O lp seam [eee ten ci cariee alte cae 15 131 1 
Colombians 5 ..5. Websh . Piaee sd: re ones SEAL Ep: eet eCopt Wee ee Mey ree Bal ae, ee eee ae BOP OA 2 Ci! * | Re ee ete 
Cuba re shoes sepa eas 1 (Og (Se: BAe cee sore, Maral Rey eee |i eigen @8| be eee: 2 ota I acti ark (ache ae ie 
@zechoslovakias ssa ps «8. 556 1 £5 54 2 105 SOO ed ee ELOM oc ser sece 
Denmark press tte oes 709 OF ee FO 8 BO! ence. elas cee 1 68 586 2 
Ecuador aetiosach fee tle Reebok LD Se cy Ma Se seen the coe Tr Rata ere’ seoctarseet RR ere: «lag wopancesive 1D Soe ee cece 
ig vip tn weer tet te er bir ae Sica leacis GEG cl ION oho Lave Coed os Navelski o flte cote ete eames D2 Os ernerererere 
UStONIAG. Wee Gs cites orton. C2OR FAC ee OI | POs ety omud a diveanctaces: 1 228 B92) |S ae erste lasanaite © 
iia ehrye b Ra selye do peices GeO F 679 apt e  SINOOM | eas Si at cae eee 29 498 3 
Pranceyg.m. oo cas ie Gas aerate 2s O 974 11 1 2 2 75 BQSr eee MOB vaotes ae 
Germanyaenetec css eb lns es ode 12,320 9 7 TN een 61ST, 225 5 
Greece shen te AE A: 1,491 ARIA ASB ONTSIL Ee ae 3 4 SO ols He ne LOOM ee ners ate 
ER nO ees a tem iis a Aires inchs. ahs oT lesenehe.c il eupeeneoc AEN aera On came larals Aare camer, 1 1 Hes iP ceycxcat pelt rete oration 
Hungary sce ot fetes eae > oat SHOT aaa 7 15 2 95 555 P) 
Toelaician stein ons tine orci: 14 AO Pe vel IO eel cee We ol cere Mayes een menses cies 8 1 
Indonesia® ..c2ct. weet ok Sees SS: | eee, | ne i es | OM ee Se Be LI een LS hac istnes 
I batthits ay We bra iar Pee nn CO ragie: (ha UR Ee, See lt Peer eal lenge kel Penh oe: SPN fcoeseetye (ot Ms Oreiceeireet | Picea ae SO po Dalina gee 
Tia Geneet csp wacae Meee wen Merde: ca AGS ck oe Seok eie yee fotaie cocks Me te ache MUD So crs. ain ome 6 oS al lparaksnap ote DOM ey (RIPE a ciucce rams 
Trelandsew cen cat coe sto a Bsa ed oe [rc See le cases ¢ Hac eased tessioveihe ee museca 1 Ae eee en] | earn Naver 
Tisvae lee Merce tes oe Hae es Mt B94) | ee (ey. 3| ERNE eiccl  Reeien e CHER |, Aegean oc Serene 10 QRAR TS | MOSRN ers. apse 
RGU 2/3 5 pine eein e See IEICE 10,723 27 8 3 1 598 | 8,984 21 
Japanuert wee co ce ene she Mah ods 9 15 6 Des al Laer 10 3 
TORGL ATCO MT rene cee ee) BL Marre h ee, WSetara Boost] ews sabe cw. | Besa se-Pese (iya otecsee [arc aerevorg |g, oherepeust INP ere cattere lesseeeteter ses 
KOredant Mac <altttcoash Mee needs Ry ilies) PR Yi sere Oe |! gees eae Cae ee | See Wa ¢ een | emer en | eeee ree een Plath: Wereneecrttac 
cit vila eee ees ces clvuss cafe swt cats (Efi yefach haat Mea SR GT Mae SR HERI EN Fad aero an in arma 180 ASO) ey Gites sy enee 
ebanont weacccse fetes ces Rens oie Gil ctertocdtncccd we | PUMA cid Rios co tees. 4 oth agespeeasee L5Qe ee RS aes 
Diechtensteine ct: s2 can ne aed Vue Eek cue, Chel |’. SAMeea Raed tearm cpal lcparaeee, leash iAnenen eat eet, | eerie Glam DEA eects ih VK Pao 
ithvanie oe ec ke ec 470 1 ie |e cee, ele 224 203 2 
Puxem bourgres. ts ves eal a UP ee EER 0, Pct tes otenencrs P32 Ty « MIR. ow 
IMGxiGO ae Areas cree a ciit cctacys a Ta eee) ee ee tel irs) ves GIS eee Ag lie se Lebel Peests 3, cnet hay ate-cuame AIR? MrT PA) eA atone 
Morocco eect th ce enemy: 210 | NI Be hones OE em Peaea Sorel Sues | apeerenes BA. meee |Tenee coer oree! yc DPE es ph ee orc uke 
Netherlands) .228cscrcs srk sate aie ccs 8,920 Soi De | SEG cle cedees 2 iP AE Aatal Sree) 8 settle oon 
Netherlands East Indies 1 sibs pc BWA Oy Casas Uexchasye cee ocircatcech ao Heexc gc ek, MMe oll lena svese ee i | asc ¥ Ie 
IN IOVAE NTE, Pron n'a aie catunloeere: e Iara 6 272 6 1 1 30 179 1 
INI CAT AOU eRe RM eer LTE caenich weil fopsectevel co ipoeseced otollfeetanstct evalfkarexe rere sobs) toes. «. ote torevalre Le ls. PRS aa ote nate 
NUTT Se em STI Ue Ugh all custeuteitucs [Ce <x cuapels, (ne es tad oadl tee ebeefaec: aF ellie neared] aerate, suns hE] | epee ec rh hate 8 ceases 
Paraguay Wenene cma nk fie. fe TG alee cdot Bets |e rere ec sk Messe 9 [reso eNean ot lovers coxcrcd oR RO se 1 VAY ej eo PG oe seclarere 
FV lis osccp ctv borne 2 & & AO DCR AUO OE EOE: CRE J" (SASS Pt ieeveeren Sal l-ueneecah Bier eacasces Giese ermine ol LeNenenGhce tn | oarecrOl se Ser Te ta, gaol fees cravicaehs 
Poland: 4. Satacca cose shes wets ae 3,528 34 15 75 4 | 1,163 | 1,856 10 
Portugaleemmcretie cig oie eiciacersct- DOLE Pe BESET Coral pcein ee, PM emcee: CM [Creme nee cr eee ere 1 eet Pe Elel ie eyereo or 
Portugnes@indid, Ai fak.s Meee de Em Pact Me ce ncate Alo ota nade sifumputehe a!freinseie snags, Pateowhl oll w sasarere tee 1 Ea oe5,0'| MOO 
ROUMIANI A Coen een eee ae, 418 9 (eal eeremea 47 | 318 2 
SPAIN sc pete a eae EE Bok atthe poate 105 1 | hoses 15/1! Sota, Sell 4 Coe, Uae aetna 1 4 SO ils awe OUT. scoters 
Swedents cee sn os je cae ac crane 152 (iii |e (ied |) Maney ra [em ee JBN aero PA lee eamemaes 13 94 5 
Switzerland. .24.e+e 4.6 oes «05h 503 Gol WR > UVB. ed G ita os 51 392 1 
irc ane ee ty eR ie ecerate alles wtapae leerecieparafiertietabens 1 Wel one. |Dade ene ei (See NA lene ee SN | tenga hr 
BYT1A. © ode Aka sot ea ot okie soaks 15 sb eee Pe || Seema | eee oa 1 eee. 1 LOU Wy PBS cs roe 
Aid ees Ap loco oe Oe: OOOO 2 BOY ei Ok ane SE eee a Cee, mel ue Ba Gece | aca 29 il 
Uilkeraine$ fe5..3 ee hb ok ies «ahs 1, 847 37 32 Weehae sc 579 | 1,024 5 
Uiruguaypco a niece cot cone oh Aen iets, Oalll iec Oae) (Cerne Pek Seas Bell Geman, Fallot caer | Paeclemeer ae ea Ne een cas 
PASO, Fes eS ek MOO ie sks 939 217 35 44 31 116 226 22 
JOISTS 1 88 as Sec SOO eee aC! © 458 SN lea] ES Uae eon coe HT leudesrtaes 115 248 3 
Wenezuclaws, «04 ites oc oot DAW :|| eames || SQRaeiaes Ae RRR Oe o's SP | ee.) ae 1 LSA ys yt stata pies 
WATT ROI Eig FS hs. Orc crack nO GES & 1,705 4 ae eee oe 125 } 1,403 1 
Statelesss M4. acd. hs ack ees te 2 10 || eee P| Gna Oe] eee Ot] one Al: © Sees | eeeeeeneel A ee AC Iino hire 1 
TOTALS. 2.5 fhe ore t 62,378 594 122 314 121 | 8,265 |48, 644 99 

















1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated as 
Canadian Citizens under Section 10-3 of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 6 


Persons Granted Certificates of Canadian Citizenship During 1960, by Age, 
Sex and Period of Immigration 








Period of Immigration 








1 
Sex and Age Total | Before | 1921- } 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- a ? 
1921 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1960 
Bort spxes—TOTAL.....see.eeee. 62,378} 594] 259] 1,027] 122] 314] 121 | 8,265 /48,644 | 2,933 99 
Matus. ..5.; Jee tel 35,252} 3991 142] 5o1| 54) 1501 761] 4,473 |28,577| 789 1 
a Ege 9 ais Caer 1A ee 8 edie Pal ie 7 ee I BS Pala ee Rea Lj, 2, 53.1 epee 
pa Oh ere at are ee Ok CR ry eee. ie | POs | ae |) SL A,| a948)}onei0ath dane 
Aik, ee en eee Bo le 1G ig ae) cu Ly ele 407 | 2,453} 242 |... 
SU eee Oni. 77 OR SA NOOR 0 Rete: LO Oe lO 6B} 443 | 1,749 |. 200:/seensse ; 
20-04. AM os ha ons 3188 sees dBi ceadMikcc adil ce, 24 20| 10] 426] 2,687] 44 1 
DT each id Miewh Gare ei 9 Pee 2 Laie Ae 1 5| 30 8} 284| 4,974| 13 ]....... ! 
BOB, coh ORG cask HOAs HSE emia CN Bi ame 730 8] 435 | 5,482) 16 |....... P 
BEBO... 1) 00H lace Booed 4,746 1 g]| 34 9} 20] 12| 774 | 3,880 8 | senate ! 
Ada... FUE hak Manse 2,799 6] 15| 16 2 6 7| 550 | 2,192 A ees 
Ab-ag 2s) aes) .e teh 2,451 nag] teh’ BB 6 7 Bl. 493 |. 1,858.4... ee 
Pieidesc Wks st Manche 1,539 40} 20] 118 Tila 222 5 | 283 | 1,052 2 al imrancale 
a ee ae 976 64 26] 174 el ete PLgs), ARe 1s) e408 tek cl creas 
BO-64.... | ABE os sk Blas sc. 627 g2| 34] 115 4 9 1| 987| 292 31... 
GHD. Ys Mocca S51; | 05a «= idk SO tae 3| 54] 115 Bil setae! 
(CL Cs LR 152 38 g| 14 2 1 2} 20] 64 3 comet 
(ONG OVELee: .s.ciacee 77 29 4 Ss [arois a ahaves exe coat ioteren Mevais fees if o2 2, aetna 
Pmuatne,. 46.0 ace ct dedere 27,126] 195| 117| 436] 68| 164] 45 | 3,792 |20,067 | 2,144 98 
Os (4 3) tie eer rT, 5 aR OS MAR 8 ISP Dy ara Dear om le OY US Ae 
a eed & Behe Biehl 3, Rn Ree Mag. SRI We | el 2 1), OBQ0 lait 1740] leuckwed 
(aT Sea © pram beiterge Ney Pa eee OO) ee 8 ARE e Vi) 402,| 2/108) 340i) reget 
eS mee a saan oe ane OUBE osc wob dle. teal ee aR hp ea 21 430 | 1,470 |. 186 dacument 
i) ae ne Tae 2, 308 NG vevteBk se als ie, 21 g| 368] 1,573| 422 1 
25200 wo BME ah ste TT ae a Pe 1 os” las 4} 208°] 2/812 | fiedB2abecweesa 
Ute) ae GaN BAN Gb A Wires 20 teen 26 7| 26 3| 473 | 3,358] 256 1 
ance... oO. PM. B BOG) Ih. «es 3] 24 aa, 12 4} 585 | 2,815] 137 13 
40844, cB cbeben oe 2,094 i ees ig Poa 2 9 g| 387|1,565| 77 16 
Apia... | hey te 1,720 134 124) 32 vile. 14c be 277 | 1,295 | 49 21 
BOLE 04.888 .n Aha s 1,300 a7 BY: 0B AE 2 4| 239| 795| 55 15 
BGES0 0 ME, vd hae: 968 36{ 32] 15] 18] 28 5} 186] 506| 30 12 
ROLGd, <p uheMar calbien bs - 610 40). .1201 2801... 41d © 0 2} 126] 296] 11 5 
65200.4. 1 tbn.th, ut a. 349 42| 14] 25 3 8 21. (75 | 167.|e'h16 7 
nie Mea penne are ads 164 16 1 9 he sear 1} 22} 100] 10 4 
7B aNd OVEN. cs.sse fue 2, 97 7 1 SIC} atthaas! ead Lilmabht7?|sahabS 7 3 








1 Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 7 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Sex, Marital Status, and Period of 
Immigration, Calendar Year, 1960 








Period of Immigration 





























1 
Sex and Marital Status Total | Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- yee 
1921 1925 | 19380 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1960 
Mates 
SINDISE Me eric cssellasncioe 56 14, 473 49 24 97 12 41 22] 1,705) 11,781 741 i 
Winder 15 ta.% os scc0 esos ERA es Son al oo. Cod odo Gol ght ceal bee Os al eens 3 431) 3,702 ASS ive ccetsisiars 
15 years and over........ 9, 852 49 24 97 12 4] 22} 1,274) 8,079 253 1 
IM ANTIOC Wave rela aie eistole lente seis 20, 288 307 96 451 42 107 50| 2,693) 16, 496 AB haan cet 
WidOWedr erect toe sorte eee 279 41 15 4b sis ote 1 3 46 137 Zl isrotetore site 
DIVORCE Caress stolcie e cioioreie eiot 212 2 if Olbre cee 1 1 29 AOS 2 5452 a lletelrers sles 
TROTAT <. 3 ciehtne sistent 35, 252 399/421 591| +—54| 1501 +~—=«76|4,473| 28,577; 789 1 
FEMALES 
DIN GlOn em ecierseleaitere seleretareters 8, 022 16 7 30 1 16 15) 1,159) 6,135 641 2 
(Oise eee oudagnocdaour Ay 12831 Brereregss ate liorerctolevevel| pe/e rete (eel cere ete wel eleverenmtate 1 404) 3,267 456 |(tsctteaee 
15 years and over........ 3, 894 16 7 30 ih 16 14 755| 2,868 185 2 
Married) fon. cscs.ciets sioiersts oters 17, 923 122 80 337 61 137 23| 2,488) 13,148} 1,493 84 
WIGOWedn Access.) felsie calcite 917 55 27 65 5 10 5 162 571 6 11 
DEV OLOGO jeans dd ts sm wisietorasrs 264 2 3 4 1 1 2 33 213 4 1 
‘Cae eee 27,126] 195, 117/ -436/~=«68|_~—«t64| ~—=««4| 3, 792| 20,067| 2,144) 98 














BINBO cg cents tas dao s vw sts eh 22,495 65 31 127 13 57 37| 2,864) 17,916) 1,382 3 
RAGE 10 isnt Pe le tee thes Syd lcceis tie O54. sa oh Sha de ole 6 Laie vive Oh] cob nt ote 1 835} 6,969 | ee 

15 years and over........ 13, 746 65 31 127 13 57 36) 2,029) 10,947 438 3 
MArriGd 3. pees sop cress con ces 38,211 429 176 788 103 244 73| 5,181] 29,644) 1,539 84 
WiKlOWEG) sires secs 'ote v2 oo eo 1,196 96 42 99 5 11 8 208 708 8 11 
Divorced.i.ss.. ; Ae ganGnee ABBE 476 4 10 13 1 2 3 62 376 4 1 
Tomes Wee yY, 62,378] 694| 250| 1,027| 122) 314| —121| 8,265] 48,644) 2,033 99 


a 


1 Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian Citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 8 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship, Sex, Marital 
Status and Citizenship of Spouse, Calendar Year, 1960 


Country of Former 








MALES 


Citizenship Status of Wife 


Canadian Citizen 





























FEMALES 
Citizenship Status of Husband 





Canadian Citizen 








Citizenship Total ae Other than Non- | Total Man Other than Non- 

as By Natural Born Cana- iy * By Natural Born Cana- 

Birth oe Birth en 

Pre- | Same Pre- | Same 
vious! | Time? vious! | Time? 

Albania. .../eax.. sees -e 18 (0) aa 2 RRS 8 22 9 9 Oe ose nue ee PR Sees | |, 
AYGeNting, «geass oe oor 20 11 1 2 4 4 19 9 2 2 OF sarees ayses 
AMStTIAc os deco eee cee 879 500 57 25 274 144 837 549 24 170 314 41 
‘Beleiumsyedtecacc ste cee e 506 247 44 8 146 49 365 224 15 37 157 1055 
Boling 2h Becta « ce noe eo eo ltacae soe | aco naling cll orcse RRS | cre eee a ceo ad Pas geal aye ere ia lias diese oa Rs eis eerie 
Brazal Spano ees ornare 2 | oe 1 ee Meo tte 5) cl Rese ealioke eee ae 
British Commonwealth...... 5,140 | 3,250 908 95 1,461 786 4,271 2,906 611 544 1,461 290 
Bulgatiaicicncdenmenracttacyenrs p 9 13 1 2 Loja 7 tgs ck ie) 6 en cnc. 
Chiles se) seen oe 2 UE eee UNG | Cas, 6 ee lear otal Ce 5 chan eee terseshate cule hahere Pca | oizateete arte |e eee 
Gling ence eee eee 208 88 2 1 2 83 139 114 10 100 2 2 
Columbian. sroce ctor node 1B ieee I Paes ces) Dam ae bade. ba, IRS 2. Se acorn SEE Se [feseed ee Elin ere Pease cena ae | eee ee 
ba. he een Se eee 7 3 | ee 1 1 1 3 2 Lyle it | Se a 
Czechoslovakia.............. 320 208 31 16 78 83 236 173 10 78 66 19 
Denmark... eee. =. cee e 444 227 40 i 105 65 265 167 17 43 99 8 
l Dfelo: (0 Cos Qian © Seine Arr oe alee RNs AH imei nam Re |S Ou | es Seen Exes ie iatgee occ ve 1 IN Uae sha ie i eRe A S,c 
Egyat:;.... dias. « Wat 13 8 2 4 i 1 14 8 2 3 1 2 
StODIR scccr steele tee etre sate etek Ole 190 5 6 147 32 312 194 8 29 138 19 
Finland: 4 eee. @ eae eos 339 174 11 16 107 40 340 227 22 63 113 29 
Frances eect en aeeeoc et 613 330 105 90 126 361 212 31 63 107 11 
Germany... estas seen ee 6,488 | 3,772 340 162 | 2,285 985 | 5,832 4,029 286 | 1,045 | 2,441 257 
Greece ee ee ae 934 475 20 40 91 324 por 351 14 171 91 75 
Sith i, ost eetese Roee e 2 2 ZR: «| eal RR otal RRS © © oo ALD | o-aianste ae cones oe ttoia o @sl eee uy] Rete sco caren 
Hun giaryyrerdactrare nw aaron 427 267 26 22 140 79 432 296 15 147 117 17 
Teelantl.... ...ce6Ee.. S6G.08  f 10 6 2 1 1 2 4 Diol cet | ee 1 i 
iteless(: 1); eee ees oS Ps ee en ee ee 1 1 ees Se ieee a Se | eaaestors 
PAN Gs isc A eo ee 8 5 1 Ll somees 3) 2 2 1 Ls Wea ores lenvesvonie 
Trag? bec.ietobuuer a. ane 14 L531 eects ae eae ae 2 3 10 6 1 2 2 1 
Treland ne eee eee 2 y eee ee (Fee 3 yy toe o ig.ass Tl rock eee 
Esraglo...:..<eitaae > soaeoe es 167 92 11 15 45 21 161 103 9 42 45 uf 
Thaliy:y.ccte aesctc-moeeies 6, 852 3,653 225 163 728) 2, D811 |) oO, Sik 2,347 BY | L357 728 205 
JADAL asec. ae ee 29 20 5 5 5 61 47 18 21 5 3 
JOLUSNG eee era aoe 1 11h Al preps ae [Peis «| ARs ee | Lhe is eecd loci ils Ss siere-sl] cysttetete eile create meee eee eeerereete 
ROPER oc casa eee ote AE BE 5 RN cso ci ccs ERG one ote RAT + oo oR ss Bee 3 dre). Sree BE... noc coe 
Tiaitwaa pasa ckras: aoe aes Boe 196 4 19 134 39 285 182 4 40 121 17 
Juebanon........ baad: . cae. § 111 47 5 3 8 31 56 26 2 12 9 3 
liechtensteims-ni.n des ase 1 | tee eel eran) a Wy ibeares Sake 1 | Wat ee A, GP DS tei 1 Wh HAR pci 
With tania: eect on Gees oe 254 153 11 13 98 31 216 149 if 38 94 10 
uxenn bourge pyrene artes 9 if 2 it 3 1 8 (ie ee ee 3 2 1 
CxX1bO.. .. conc eee 10 4 1 eae: SES 6S Ae 3 4 3 Oy aSsierescccs| ORR bes erence 
MoroctOresanthieeeercsrercrey | a ee oes! fo 2 1 TL exces tll ete ree 
Netherlands aac. deneeee. - 4,932 2,521 207 95 1,858 361 3,988 | 2,419 113 366 1,875 65 
Neth. Hast Indiess,.6. <1... 1 UD ec Stee «Recoil ities eee te OS eeeerea te eal eveeres 3, seats Pris is Sli le MNOS OAS oo 
INOMWEYVc yt ei oe: 184 98 23 9 22 44 88 60 8 22 24 6 
Nicaragudencert ..chetiti lb ee BOlbatiee Bohlin... ee eiakes aie eee eles Aaeetett ee ee 1 1 Ly. sroeetrl|t. WIRE Eo caer 
Pana iain 10s aetice roe cen 1 1 iA. gasienloniads2 delimanet a edesios TA cores ben seth) set ee} Be 
PATaAguayiacce: ene acon Mee ete 6 kl ay a ete vere all arsvcre ere DE ars te eem 10 7 2 1 A ili cree teteters 
CPU aa eee omer as i Lhe ela a ee | ee Dil i pag ON te De hock eee eran Bit 
Gland en reer ait nc 1,933 1310 115 98 746 351 1,595 1,214 49 404 649 112 
IPortucales eRe een 187 125 5 1 6 113 39 1 1 11 6. aoe 
Porbusuess Clidia): Seesmic so Cremer ee! otter cr tae acteriavetl| eaeecetal recurso seeereee ds eae cece pry SS Ret oral Pets tok Hinton aesa.c 
FROUMANIS ance eee 218 149 8 8 96 37 200 137 i 38 77 15 
SDA eas ee cies eerie ects 63 37 1 Ml coer 12 18 42 30 2 12 11 5 
Bwecen: Ae. tertiyeraketervomre oes 94 48 15 5 16 12 58 36 1 12 17 6 
Switzerland .ys.o.eec lacie oe 316 183 45 5 69 64 187 143 8 55 74 6 
LECLEUTI Se Mae scot non 1 1 Ns ne el eee recy eee ect BRS 0 oom Seed ete eet caer cee hs ch teh Mead I SUMMERS «cscs 
Syrias ane cees wsrieewennk ee 8 2 PAP | vege Ee a RR 7 5 1 A) detabees al seme 
HRULK EY: siete eer cuastiee i 11 Wel rico oe 3 13 SU iceter ets | Space. oe i 1 
Ulerain@ee race cckier cums 1,033 651 42 40 380 189 814 561 16 162 327 56 
LUSqir ast: igen e ay aay ACC keertere | ociaic o-o 4 larmsre olen onl tear o che aliemrens am 4 2 2 alec: 1 Ue AGS 
RAG Sree tert at ors aterm tote el 545 396 185 OK 56 128 394 227 73 59 58 aY/ 
LORS Sa Stee ory Breer ei yeanea 235 177 22 15 95 45 223 158 8 40 92 18 
IWeneZliGlieae- actrees 11 5 1 2 CW 0 PAs eae le ae D icant 
Wucoslaviawee ener cee 956 599 lif 39 287 216 749 538 11 218 267 42 
OTe Rel Cec = ea ne nae RABE Ferre Co) Mie ae aes AR oe ed eh RTA eis Alec eile | Pl ata stede hao lt Ae PM Atel ieee Meee al ibs a Bal 8 
FLLOTAL eee eee 35,202 | 20,288) | 2,602 991 9,617 | 7,078 | 27,126 | 17,923 | 1,474 | 5,480 | 9,617 1,402 





1Previous to date on which spouse was granted Citizenship. 
2Husband and wife granted Citizenship at the same time. 


3Includes British subjects. 
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Table 9 


Persons Granted Certificates of Canadian Citizenship During 1960, by Occupation 
Group and Period of Immigration 





Period of Immigration 1Born 










Sex and occupation group | Total | Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- 1941- | 1946- | 1951- ,1956- |G. 4, 
1921 1925 1930 1935 1945 1950 1955 1960 
Thabourvforcerte: seuss -ockane- 35,705 373 163 653 57 84 | 4,542 |28,949 688 12 
Proprietary and managerial..| 1,458 41 10 33 8 7 192 | 1,147 lash aig hestace ae 
PTOLESBIONAl Mewes teen ee 3, 356 13 6 20 8 19 407 | 2,775 83 1 
Clerital fo pacctire vas ee es 3,599 12 11 19 6 17 507 | 2,830 174 1 
Transportation and commu- 

NICAUION Paneth eto ke 1,361 14 7 25 3 4 214 | 1,076 Sillvs. says 
Commercial and financial....| 1,559 17 8 15 2 4 195 | 1,274 34 2 
Senulce tne st soe oe 4,155 72 32 93 5 16 530 | 3,238 147 5 
Acricultutallss acs osnsis ae. ssc 1,730 Hh 24 113 7 2 309) | Ly dad OF dactan cers 
Fishing, trapping and logging. 229 if 7 13 2 1 41 155 Halls eae RO 
I GWebe As, A OO meen eet ces 497 5 2 30 Sil Be feoUel oem 90 366 10 ce rena 
Manufacturing and mechani- 

Cale sere eo tetones 9, 827 59 21 110 ili! 10 | 1,035 | 8,369 186 2 
WOUSEUICHON. c05.c sans pe rere 4,278 19 15 80 2 3 467 | 3,661 20h leteyer ssa: 
Labourers, not in primary in- 

CHISGIION. oe es Res 3,498 36 17 95 1 1 483 | 2,834 22 |e sieagetes 
INotistate deemed. f:. tei. act 158 7 3 7 Tee P weal lforvchocste © 22 113 3 1 

Notun abourtorces 1 4.e 26, 673 221 96 374 65 37 | 3,723 | 19,695} 2,245 87 
omremialkerse er yc. cries or 13, 866 146 78 341 58 21 | 2,048 | 9,929 | 1,042 83 
Nioloccupation2. er... so 4,419 75 18 33 if 12 859) 3, 110 292 3 
Children under 14..........,.. 7, OLN eslogeeeil lh eal lode ote, | Sokal asses tina 622)|" 6, 133 SGle eexetermers 
Nottated? 7, fome-6.-45.9: THOS Behan a (aS OOO lcacete eRe] Otome or 4 194 522 50 1 

ini ae ee 62,378| 594 | 250 | 1,027) 122| 314| 121 | 8,265 |48,644 | 2,933. 99 





1 Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 

2 Includes students, retired, etc. 

3 Mainly children over 14. 


Immi¢ération Branch 
W.R. Baskerville, Director 


In 1960, immigration remained at the moderate level of 1959, with 104,111 
immigrants admitted, compared with 106,928 in 1959. Workers selected abroad 
by Immigration Branch officials were highly qualified and had little difficulty in 
becoming established. The immigration flow included more than 800 persons in 
the managerial class and more than 7,400 in the professional occupations, as well 
as many with investment capital to establish enterprises. It is probable that in 
1960 Canada could have absorbed a larger number of skilled immigrants. Efforts 
to encourage such persons to immigrate, however, were made difficult by buoy- 
ant economic conditions in Western Europe and by frequently distorted and 
exaggerated reports, in European newspapers, of economic conditions in Canada. 

Reorganization, training of staff, streamlining and improvement of proce- 
dures were carried out through the year. Significant events in 1960 were the re- 
ception of the two millionth immigrant since the Second World War, in December, 
1960, and the continuation and expansion of Canada’s refugee program. 


Amendment of Immigration Regulations 


Order-in-Council P.C. 1960-372, dated March 24, 1960, amended the Immi- 
eration Regulations by providing for the landing of persons allowed entry under 
Minister’s Permit, to marry a Canadian citizen or a Canadian resident. The 
amendment provided better control over this class of immigrant and made pos- 
sible the elimination of the cash bond previously required of certain applicants. 
In 1960, Minister’s Permits were issued for the admission of 1,818 intended 
husbands and wives. 


Refugees 


During the year under review, the Government approved two extensions of 
the Tubercular Refugee Movement inaugurated in 1959, and continued the other 
refugee policies described in the Annual Report for 1959. In July, 1960, the Prime 
Minister announced a new policy to provide for the admission to Canada of 
orphaned refugee children for adoption. The conditions of admission are: 

(a) the children must be orphans and have refugee status; 

(b) the child welfare authorities of the province in which the prospective 
adopting parents reside must certify that, to the best of their knowledge, 
there is no suitable child available in the province for adoption by the 
applicants and that they are prepared to approve the placement of the 
orphaned refugee child in the applicants’ home when the child arrives 
in Canada; 

(c) the provincial child welfare authorities must supervise the arrangements 
made for the adoption of the child until the completion of the adoption 
proceedings. 

These conditions are designed to ensure that such children will be properly 

cared for, and that their adoption will not prejudice the chances of a Canadian 
child for adoption in a suitable Canadian home. 


Administration 
Organization 


The reorganization of the Immigration Branch, following a Civil Service 
Commission survey, was completed in 1960. The reorganization was intended to 
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provide more effective use of staff and more efficient implementation of policies 
and programs. 


Training and Rotation 


Rotation training for immigration officers was re-introduced during 1960 as 
part of the Immigration staff development program. Rotation involves “‘on 
the job” training in different work situations and is considered one of the most 
effective methods to broaden experience. 


To assist district superintendents in carrying out their responsibilities for 
training, a position of staff training officer was established at each district head- 
quarters. 

An immigration staff training school was established at Quebec City. It 
utilizes the existing facilities of the Immigration Branch at the Champlain Harbour 
Station. In future, all formally-organized training courses for supervisors will 
take place at this school. Two leadership development courses, in which 40 super- 
visors at all levels of responsibility participated, were conducted at the school 
during the winter of 1960. 


Immigration Facilities 


New quarters were secured at Abercorn, P.Q., Emerson, Man., Nelway, B.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., (district headquarters), as well as at Munich, Lisbon and Dublin. 
Desirable staff accommodation was arranged in the new air terminals at Montreal, 
Halifax and Ottawa, and renovations to offices at Stuttgart, Hong Kong, Cologne 
and Rome were completed during the year. Temporary offices were opened in 
Denver and San Francisco. 


Methods and Procedures 


During 1960, the organization and methods staff continued an extensive 
program designed to improve immigration procedures. 


The major procedural changes effected in 1960 included the simplification of 
documentation for non-immigrants, manifesting of ships’ crews and the decen- 
tralization of the handling of assisted passage loan accounts. 


For several decades, ship masters and flight captains had been required to 
supply records of each passenger to immigration officers at ports of entry. With 
the advent of the jet age and of changed travel conditions this requirement im- 
posed a burden on transportation companies. 

The changes now in effect not only assist transportation companies but also 
reduce the amount of documentation required before overseas visitors enter 
Canada. 

It has not yet been possible to modify all formalities either overseas or at 
Canadian ports but the Immigration Branch is continuously reviewing and asses- 
sing current policies and procedures. 


Selection, Placement and Settlement Activities 


Two important aspects of the immigration process are the careful selection 
and counselling of immigrants abroad and their successful establishment in 
Canada. 

During 1960, settlement officers in the United States and overseas held 613 
film shows or lectures which were attended by 57,540 people. 135,465 persons 
were interviewed in Immigration offices (10,801 at outside points). Persons in- 
terested in emigrating to Canada were given factual information on living and 
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working conditions, professional and trade requirements in Canada, establish- 
ment of businesses, etc. To encourage immigrants with capital, a monthly report 
based on a sampling of business opportunities across Canada for the use of immi- 
gration officials in the United States and Europe was instituted. Basic information 
on the counties, towns and villages across Canada was kept up to date. Technical 
and informational pamphlets and booklets were reviewed and made available to 
visa officers and field staffs for counselling purposes. 

In Canada, placement and settlement officers continued to survey oppor- 
tunities for immigrants and to assist those who were in a position to launch 
business or agricultural enterprises of their own. Unsponsored immigrants who 
came in 1960 were readily placed in employment. Placement officers conducted 
89,555 interviews and made 32,708 firm placements. In addition, 56,847 immi- 
grants were counselled and assisted in various ways. Close co-ordination was 
maintained among immigration districts to direct immigrants towards areas 
offering the best opportunities for their establishment. | 

In the settlement field, 1960 was a fruitful year. A total of 1,583 immigrants 
were reported established, as owners, in small businesses, with an estimated in- 
vestment of $18,386,500. These enterprises provided direct employment to 6,189 
persons. It is interesting to note that since 1950, (the first year the Immigration 
Branch formally recorded this aspect of its activities), the number of business 
settlements reported totals 6,590. The largest numbers of enterprises were esta- 
blished in the trades category, service industries and in manufacturing. In total, 
the business establishments reported for the ll-year period have provided em- 
ployment for 26,721 persons, directly supporting an estimated 100,000 people. 

The number of farm settlements reported in 1960 was 647, with an addi- 
tional 101 rental arrangements. This represented an investment of $11,693,700 
for the purchase of land and its improvements, and provided employment to 
1,072 persons. In view of current trends in agriculture, only highly-qualified 
agriculturalists with enough money to buy economically productive units were 
encouraged to settle on farms. 

Liaison with the provinces and the Industrial Development Branch of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce was maintained and increased attention 
given to the co-ordination of activities of various agencies with those of the Immi- 
gration Branch to provide better services to immigrants wishing to establish 
their own enterprises. In addition, liaison and co-operation were maintained with 
other federal and provincial departments and agencies as well as with outside 
organizations and agencies interested in immigration and in the sound estab- 
lishment of immigrants. 


Financial Assistance to Immigrants 


Unlike some immigration countries, Canada has few forms of direct financial 
aid to immigrants. Various forms of financial assistance available to immigrants 
are: 


Assisted Passage Loans 


The assisted passage loan scheme was introduced in February, 1951, to 
enable qualified immigrants, who might not otherwise be able to come to Canada, 
to pay for their transportation. Since 1951, a total of 123,658 persons have bene- 
fited from this arrangement. The total amount advanced in the form of loans was 
$20,763,517 of which $17,024,967 was recovered by the end of 1960. During 1960, 
a total of 9,099 persons, including 3,894 dependents, received passage loans. 
This represented an increase of nearly 52 per cent over the 4,372 immigrants 
who came forward under this arrangement in 1959. In 1960, the collection pro- 
cedure for assisted passage loans was decentralized and streamlined to achieve 
more efficient collection at less cost. 
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Family Assistance 


This plan is to assist families during their first year in Canada while they 
are not eligible for family allowances. Family assistance consists of cash payments 
of $5.00 per month for each child under 16 years of age for a period not to exceed 
one year. In 1960, a sum of $1,326,425 was paid in family assistance, bringing 
the total amount disbursed since the inception of the plan in 1956 to $9,117,350. 
More than 150,000 children have benefited from this form of assistance. 


Medical and Welfare Assistance 


Provision of medical and welfare assistance to persons in need is primarily 
the responsibility of provincial and municipal authorities. Recently arrived immi- 
grants, however, who require assistance, not infrequently, find that under muni- 
cipal or provincial residence requirements they cannot qualify for assistance from 
these sources. To prevent hardship, it is the policy of the Immigration Branch, 
pending compliance with residence requirements, to assist immigrants in need, 
either by direct aid to the immigrant, or by agreement or arrangement with the 
provinces. This aid is a stop-gap measure. The desired objective with regard to 
medical and welfare assistance is that immigrants, as soon as possible following 
their arrival, should receive the same benefits as other residents of Canada. 


Agreements, governing hospitalization and related welfare expenses of in- 
digent immigrants, between the federal government and the governments of the 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland, and the Council of the Northwest Territories, re- 
mained in effect in 1960, but the operation of the Federal-Provincial Hospital 
Insurance program greatly reduced payments under these arrangements. 


The Immigration Branch provides emergency welfare assistance to immi- 
grants in need during their first year in Canada pending eligibility for provincial 
or municipal benefits. During 1960, as a result of negotiations between federal 
and provincial officials, the provinces of British Columbia and Alberta agreed to 
accept responsibility for the welfare of immigrants and to treat them as other 
residents, a share of such expenses to be recovered from the federal government 
under the Unemployment Assistance Agreements. Ontario had agreed to this 
arrangement in 1959. This arrangement was found satisfactory. It simplified ad- 
ministration and gave the immigrants a feeling of equality conducive to their 
more rapid integration. 


Special Movements 


While generally immigration is to be envisaged in terms of individuals or 
family groups, there are circumstances which make it desirable to select immi- 
grants in groups. The following are special movements of this nature: 


Tubercular Refugees 


With the completion, in the early months of 1960, of the first joint Federal- 
Provincial Tubercular Refugee Program (it had begun in 1959 and was reported 
in the annual report for that year), 100 tubercular patients and their families, 
totalling 345 persons, had come forward. The provinces agreed to accept the 
cost of care and treatment of the tubercular persons, while the federal government 
undertook responsibility for the transportation of all and for the maintenance of 
the non-tubercular family members until the family was established. In New 
Brunswick, the arrangement was different in that the federal and provincial 
govermnent agreed to share equally the cost of medical care while the federal 
government assumed all other expenses. In the spring of 1960, the admission of 
additional tubercular refugees was approved under similar arrangements with 
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the provinces. This group, consisting of 209 refugees, including 111 persons suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, arrived in Canada in July and August. Towards the 
end of the year, a third movement, planned for completion in 1961, was approved 
and negotiations opened with the provincial authorities. 

Although there have been many problems, the scheme, on the whole, has 
been an outstanding success. By the end of 1960, there were only 47 refugees in 
sanatoria out of the 211 patients admitted to Canada in the first two movements. 

Sanatoria officials have played a major role in the rehabilitation of the 
patients. Social workers attached to the hospitals have organized English classes 
and some patients continued in attendance even after discharge. It is of interest 
to note that the regfuees who were hospitalized seem to have made more rapid 
progress in English than those who were not confined to sanatoria. In a number 
of cases, the hospitals’ social workers have also helped with personal problems 
of the patients. Members of the staffs of the sanatoria helped arrange part-time 
employment for patients able to perform light duties, perhaps working three or 
four hours a day and returning to the sanatorium in the evening. 

More than 25 children were born to some of these refugee families since their 
arrival. There are also reports that the children of refugees are doing better than 
average in school. 

Unfortunately, some problem cases also exist usually of refugees still going 
through that period of despondency to which many are susceptible after they 
leave refugee camps and enter a society with freedoms, pressures and a competi- 
tive atmosphere. Such cases require tact, understanding and gentle firmness. 
Generally speaking, however, the number of problem cases in the refugee move- 
ments has been amazingly low. 


Private Sponsorship of Refugees 


As part of Canada’s contribution to World Refugee Year, the sponsorship 
requirements for refugees were relaxed in 1959. Though WRY officially ended on 
June 30, 1960, the relaxation of conditions of admissibility has remained in effect 
for refugees. In addition to the number of applications for the admission of ref- 
ugees by relatives in Canada, private organizations, societies or individuals 
sponsored 330 applications for a total of 709 refugees. A total of 352 refugees 
came forward under this arrangement and 156 applications, involving 357 persons, 
were in process at the close of the year. 

Many private and sponsoring agencies and individuals, have played a sig- 
nificant role in World Refugee Year and in the continuing program of refugee 
assistance. During WRY, a special procedure was instituted in co-operation 
with the Canadian Committee for World Refugee Year to secure sponsors for 
refugees who had applied to come to Canada as immigrants but who could not 
meet even the relaxed selection criteria applicable to refugees. At the end of WRY, 
this arrangement was continued with the Correspondent in Canada of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 


Movement of Farmer’s sons 


In 1958, in order to encourage migration of farm families to Canada, an 
arrangement was made with the Netherlands authorities to bring a group of 
farmer’s sons to spend a period of one year on Canadian farms. The purpose of 
this scheme was to give these young men first hand knowledge of Canadian 
farming methods and opportunities in the hope that they might, on their return 
to the Netherlands, generate interest in farm settlement in Canada; also, that 
some might themselves decide to return to Canada. Sixty-eight of these young 
men came to Canada in 1958, 49 in 1959, and 120 in 1960. The experiment was 
most successful and, as a result, similar arrangements were made with the 
Belgian and French Governments in 1960 for placement of small numbers of 
their young men on Canadian farms. 
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Movement of Volcano Victims from the Island of Faial 


In 1958, following the volcanic disaster on the Portuguese island of Faial, 
in the Azores, the Canadian authorities accepted some of the victims as immi- 
grants. This movement initiated in 1959, was continued in 1960. During the 
latter year, 276 families, comprising 782 persons, were admitted. The wage 
earners in this group were mainly dairy farm workers and market gardeners. 


Domestics from The West Indies and British Guiana 


To meet a shortage of female domestic servants Canada has, since 1955, 
received each year a number of workers from the West Indies and British Guiana. 
One hundred women came in 1955 and this number has been increased several 
times, with 280 coming forward in 1960 (250 from The West Indies and 30 from 
British Guiana). Since the inception of the scheme, a total of 1,320 have come to 
Canada. These young women are selected and trained by the authorities of the 
various islands in the West Indies and in British Guiana. Placement in employ- 
ment in Canada is in the hands of the National Employment Service officials. 


Canada’s two millionth post-war immigrant 


Early in December, 1960, an event of historic interest, both for the Immi- 
gration Branch and for Canada, took place. Miss Anette Toft, a sixteen-year-old 
girl from Denmark, was welcomed at Quebec City as the two millionth post-war 
immigrant. Miss Toft, her mother and a brother were destined to Calgary to 
rejoin Mr. Toft, a dental technician, who intends to establish his own business 
in Calgary. Mr. Toft’s sister and her husband had settled in Calgary some years 
previously. 


Traffic Examination at Canadian Ports of Entry 


The largest number of Immigration officers are employed in the examination 
of persons who wish to enter Canada. In 1960, the volume of traffic across 
Canada’s borders reached 59,064,331 (58,719,162 from the United States and 
345,169 from overseas). This was an increase of 850,000 over 1959. Aside from 
immigrants, this number was divided almost equally between visitors from other 
countries (mainly the United States) and returning Canadians. 


This increase in traffic caused the Immigration Branch to sustain its efforts 
to simplify examination procedures while maintaining a standard of examination 
sufficiently alert to prevent the entry of undesirables. New ports were opened at 
Longue-Pointe, P. Q., Halifax International Airport, N.S., St-Juste-de-Breteniére, 
P.Q., and Port-Cartier, P.Q., bringing the total number of ports of entry to 348. 


Air Travel 


Canada’s growth and expanding opportunities, coupled with the more 
common use of jet aircrafts have caused a marked increase in air travel to this 
country in recent years. An indication of the increasingly important position of 
Canada in international air travel is shown by the following figures 
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It is to be noted that overseas passengers who require more documentation 
and longer examination time have been increasing more rapidly than the total 
of passengers from the U.S.A. 


Direct Travel 


Because of the special examination problems involved, newcomers from 
overseas, with certain exceptions, are required to travel to Canada by a direct 
route and to enter at specified Canadian ocean and air ports instead of through 
United States ports. Transportation companies are given precise instructions 
and penalties for infractions are imposed. Of the total immigrant movement from 
overseas in 1960, only 4.4 p. 100 travelled via the United States by air, and 1.6 p. 
100 via the United States by surface carriers. 
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Table 1 


Immigration to Canada by Calendar Years, 1852-1960 
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Table 2 


Age Groups of Immigrants by Sex and Marital Status, Calendar Year 1960 
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Table 3 


Origin and Destination of Immigrants from Overseas, and Total from the 
United States, Calendar Year 1960 
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Table 4 
Immigration to Canada by Ethnic Origin, 1925-1960 
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6a | Britishiceonsceitbraadc 327,587 | 86,549 | 30,217 | 36,730 | 197,334 | 202,814 | 268,036 | 20,853 | 5,582 | 26,435 | 6 
7 LVAD. Gaculo oo Agente 169, 992 48, 459 18,298 25,500 | 134,931 | 122,392 | 168,430 | 12,548 3,053 | 15,601 if 
8 LESAN Megane aC meee. 58,054 14, 847 4,967 5,046 19,139 28,013 37, 606 2,691 1,321 4,012 8 
9 SCoOLeis Mea aaa: Oehucer 87,757 2 Ook 6, 400 5, 606 39, 144 48,474 56,048 5,084 1,046 6,130 9 
10 Welsh. Ace steer sos 11,784 1,912 552 578 4,120 3,935 5, 952 530 162 692 | 10 
Te Buloarianter., -ces ee «21 964 406 117 5 160 664 206 42 5 47 | ll 
IDS Chinese, sien .ootenstaess 4 3 1 ean eee 908 10,668 11,607 1,370 32 1,402 | 12 
13 |Czech and Slovak........ 20,797 4,952 5,329 300 4,280 6, 686 1,466 133 87 220 | 13 
149 Danish... tes. co seeck ass 14, 226 1,857 390 245 2,099 10,911 16,501 1,126 81 1,207 | 14 
1¥i5) DEY [om bilo bE WWe merece a oer oe 289 262 78 10 280 665 2,115 673 18 691 | 15 
LORI EStOnIANGs icc foscths sine 423 102 27 6 5,161 8,261 820 134 9 143 | 16 
VON iabawclae, Meme oars 0 4 ORG 20,073 3,155 382 99 657 8,939 6,904 993 54 1,047 | 17 
SIT SM devnVel Sees Ae Qneeen 6 eke Seem 18,720 13,094 4,523 3, 962 9,838 21,197 18, 837 2,179 761 2,940 | 18 
VOsiGenmant de fadoce ot ace 74,302 19, 933 5,342 1,756 13,502 | 144,056 | 107,135 | 10,792 1,638 | 12,430 | 19 
QO WG TCG cag en dccdiecs 2,691 823 539 141 2,406 10, 649 24,548 5,009 84 5,093 | 20 
OU eng arian seeere ett 25, 807 5,171 2,269 228 3, 202 9,061 38,618 1,207 72 1,279 | 21 
DOM celandicweneracierr ce =e 265 84 35 26 76 190 209 12 2 14 | 22 
ZOU LTANialadaree 1. seece iosoe 31 3 4 2 11 51 18 13 3 16.4523 
ZAC see = ee ees 11,721 3,135 1,912 446 12,038 | 104,736 | 186,473 | 21,308 382 | 21,690 | 24 
25 |Japanese.......-:-++----- 2,094 743 420 49 145 801 159 10 169 | 25 
PA Alt bomen Hobe ooo 21, til 7,287 4,532 1,908 20,117 22,191 Ma alee 2,385 579 2,964 | 26 
Zi PLGLOVAAN sence cs ieee 32 50 25 17 6, 382 7,165 1,484 141 20 161 | 27 
AS Lut MOANA sh alee sie edcue 3 4,546 827 223 39 7,950 3,694 877 80 24 104 | 28 
29 WMaltesGs. tosec ese igus se. 153 33 13 df 1,002 4,831 2,299 481 4 485 | 29 
SO miMiexteant tbs ..c sects coc 8 1 10 5 19 51 115 38 7 45 | 30 
mal | INGsfax0) feo dp opm boss aaouee 1,753 574 129 261 885 1,005 3,694 TOUS 122 1,135 |, 31 
SemNet herland ers. asese-set 10,588 2,500 1,400 878 | 24,627 | 86,028 | 31,922 | 5,598 385 | 5,983 | 32 
33 |North American Indian.. 94 77 31 76 127 96 IY ites aetna 25 20 4\noo 
SaaINonwedg lanuer sas seb 19, 250 2,621 576 450 1,846 5,026 4,620 341 210 551 | 34 
SOMME OLSHE obi ia > este «= ol LS 7, 7,207 2,608 484 30,071 Sie rallil 14,738 3, 182 219 3,401 | 35 
SONNE ORDURUCSCwe seers 82 35 20 30 218 2,437 14,751 5,258 19 5,277 | 36 
SM ROUMMEDIAM cesses ees 1,706 468 337 41 1,054 2,320 793 174 15 189 | 37 
SOE USSIAN Get ng ca scde eee linco 5,678 1,490 672 196 2,970 4,999 1,481 158 74 232 | 38 
SOMISDEMISM cca. rdioetends 264 121 tft 109 341 1,683 3,425 758 92 850 | 39 
AQHIS WeGISD.. fe.<5.0.derecsls stcle's 16, 853 2,167 538 409 1,141 3,038 3,030 227 262 489 | 40 
ATS WISSEE. 0 Pi «05s tees Mh ccsye:s 3,056 558 397 168 979 4,752 4,687 742 69 811 | 41 
AVA SKE oo op ageer oo ee GOr 755 231 139 78 238 1,055 1,913 244 26 270 | 42 
43h Lurcishse. cs .ctseete ses 53 13 2 1 13 110 358 122 11 133 | 43 
AA WUKPAINIANE oe. Mee -iexean ss 49,771 10,124 6,184 111 18,928 15,304 2,419 298 51 349 | 44 
AB hYugoslavian ...4..-4he os 16,120 2,291 2,019 111 4,654 | 11,072 | 16,520} 3,517 55 | 3,572 | 45 
AG OTHOISS CAO te Bice cst. fat bo dds + ROR « aOb on bie obibvwegar eeceiis 145 672 155 49 204 | 46 
47 SOTA oa eb wera ox, 711,551 | 179,785 | 72,259 | 49,534 | 379,199 | 755,896 | 788,746 | 92,864 | 11,247 104,111 | 47 





* Included with German prior to 1953. 
+ Includes Austrian up to and including 1952; also in the five year period ended Dec. 31, 1954. 


t Includes Lebanese. 
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tt Includes Egyptian and Luxemburger. 
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Table 
Ethnic Origin and Intended Occupation 
British 
e td 
= Intended Occupation Total S 4 
. = E FI = a i=(\| i 
ea g _ 
BlS|e(-4/8| — [od @/2(s| 8/2/24 |Sls|/4/4| 4 
Sai diel2| & | | 3] 8 /SlS8) 818] 8 laleisig! g 
eel oils el fe Pa a 8 |ols| Sisal S | gle a].a] & 
itp yc }o] & ca aq} mela] oO 10] A RIAA! & 
79 |Photoengravers and lithographers..... 11 ie at 6 4 1 ail nual a 
80 |Plasterers and lathers................. 86}. Peril ut 18 fi 5 | ae ane 5 
81 |Plumbers and pipe fitters............. 381]. AW ee 8 78 44 11 22 al las | eerie 131) S|. | ee 2 4 
82 |Printing and pressmen and plate 
PIintershea. sac be eget eo 63}. Te 1 18 10 1 TAB ic] Bal Pyke fu lece AS ae Fei ee 
Son Radiorepsirmen een wee ee eee USP leo korea ose. lee tees 41 27 6 Noe Ree Alasere AM il ben 6 bese 4 4 
840 Sawyers (woods. I. «.1c.4ace sel lee taee (Ulicas, iene ower ar ee Lee 3 1 1 alae Ball. reste eee SEA SRLS 
85 |Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths.... 102}. tcl le &1 eel 28 17 4 ie tall a hsacnes il Pale ae Salle 6 
86 |Shoemakers and shoe repairers........ 254). A tS el 7 5 1 AWS Fille Allgeeee l eo all teats 6 Ure SASS Bh 1 
87 |Spinners and weavers.............+-0-- 65). Snieecdh od! 1 IU ease © aes 6 ale elites Bis ite i] 
88 |Stationary engineers................06- 64}. wal. Palins 26 11 2 13}% DALE be 1j. 2 
89 |Stonecutters and dressers............- 11 Salieea icc ieee JL Wes = SIIB collate clio s 2 ae Beal thre ses 
OOF] Wailorsic tre deleraetie here ote mat aco te cotouegonerst Aes AMectGoi CAN Bilan 12 6 2 21 oe (a eee | | (Wasa e ell te 5 
OLA Manners See ec. Ved « trotndtsaehs pen eee atte Sine lee loaatiee car 1 Li Sao ili tere |r re ec 5.4 1 
92 |Toolmakers, diemakers and setters... 234 9}. . 64 47 3 1d ee 74 lesa Peicye (al Vere Ge se el See 
934) Wipholsterens aA. fiestas Sees te aretarere ares 98}. 5} 2 al 6 6 EE eal te ae to 2 1 
94 |Welders and flame cutters............. 399] . 10} 9 76 47 11 Wolke od hol hacen 6 1 We ihe cil hare 5 12 
Other workers— 
95 1H LOOCtDLOCUGES ana anreune miei ce eae: 103}. pie 29 14 2 i al 2 A 1 6 
06] inmubber products 2. gee neen ©. oe: 22K eesli eh 5 2 3 pss Beale c Molise cae 
97 in leather & leather products........ 28). 1 ee 1 nee 2 feet olde cali eal Sees allege ie Aol (eee 
OSM Min textiles, co foe tacts tau ctiemeptenaareee 99 iy 1 ol 25 9 11 Bde bese Seo] ed PAR i! 82 3 
99 | in clothing & textile goods........... 257 4) QI. 108 4] SO emioD were the ae Ae Bolle 5 6 
LOORH in woodiproductsescenaet.< te. ate cae: 89}. AS 2hiel 17 10 2 D ldraltos SU el lees cue & GB] lave. 2 5 
101 in pulp, paper, paper products........ 28). row ieueite |i 15 3 i! 1 eo al howe eae ets tee “ 2 
102 | in printing and publishing........... 81}. ili Geis Al 31 16 4 TOUT los Lcoeee ol eee She colle Holloman 
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tural, fishing, logging and mining)...| 7,482)12}10} 2) 16} 11 380; 160} 74) 140) 6] 7 15] 6) 27/128 4! 38} 40 
Not Stated 
109 | Not stated and unknown.............. BO3\telee| ae seca e 53 21 12 WOW ode 2 A RRL ore, | State 12}aeed0 
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of Immigrants Calendar Year 1960—Concluded 
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Table 8 


Intended Occupation and Destination of Immigrants Calendar Year 1960 











Intended Occupation a 
A 
<d 
a 
<t 
© 
Managerial 
Owners, managers, Officials.............. 825 
Professional 
. Accountants and auditors..............+. 283 
VIATCHITSGtS yo We doete melee dyes ea Rae long «<8 78 
Chemists (other than pharmacists)...... 157 
Dentistass: : tease ees daniotieaeiaerlies 29 
Draughtsmen and designers...........+. 480 
Aeronautical engineers.......-.s.j0056.006 36 
Chemical engineers............-00e0e000s 62 
Civil engineers (and other prof. engineers 
WSIS) eas ee cles apie neor geese b 224 
WoregtryONZIMeClshi.. lee decay ccickesis gases 6 
+, Wlectricaliengineers:. «ja. dee cs slsoe ae cos 165 
Mechanical engineers...........22+-e008- 196 
Metallurgical engineers..............6-4. 6 
Mining'engineers) Sachs ode.cs ee tdoe gs 3s 30 
Laboratory technicians & assistants 
MOIS Jae cc ktnanlve oleic aig cw otgy ostocre edie ets 363 
+, Graduate NUTSES Mian ioc deees snes tee ss 1,290 
’ Physicians and surgeons................. 441 
Teachers and professors...........+.++++ 1,396 
Other professional workers............-. 2,194 
FEROTAL Gs cuas os tac toes anes sabe cla e'sp 7,436 
Clerical 
Stenographers and typists............... 2,567 
. Other clerical workers..............s604+ 3, 293 
HPOTATN onde vig eri teins Scie Aes Senos 5, 860 
Transportation 
. . Air pilots, captains & mates, railway con- 
; ductors, locomotive engineers, etc..... 1G 
: Other transportation workers............ 802 
"TOTAL SAPP ea leitec Deis «boo dale. eae 913 
Communication 
- Communication workers..............6- 310 
Commercial 
Commercial travellers and salesmen..... 944 
Sales clerksitsscsee eee eee 786 
Other tradinpoworkersiweees caer ese ser 278 
SOTAT:.< sacicaeletre, sates ie ancy sh rete 2,008 
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Sra eae les te ee 30 p37) Oe eae le ea 6 4). 
sake austen 5]... 66 101 7 4 11 30 
1}. Mee 2 De che, & Seal Ceeny sell < easel ee er eee meena 
2\. 5|.. 80 59 4 2 P} 11 
Boe ARS reas aoe sc 73 93 4 2 8 16 
aiatate [Corea lies tore IS eee 1 OMe tacos Helio ies sche lanes 2 
teorate | Setacal lt eka 1 i 8 2 1 8 3 
2 5 4 74 200 14 a 21 35 
23 15; 10 125 748 46 102 77 143 1 


2 Meo oll 48 198 11 6 15 27 
Olean Mw 202 524 38 13 45} 101 1 
Zi uy & 133 471 22 9 54 81 1 
it 3] 52 65 148 9 2 11 36 
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Eg 3 
a 3 
ic} a | 
‘= 
S YS 3 I E o 
Intended Occupation a xs} SS 5 a 5 ra Fa a 
A glial 8 lz ab io Oo 133 
= Sa ee el 2 Q ° $ Sry lee 
epplencawecsiigiae | 2 | 3) 4) 8 | 2 fee 
< O46 |. © i) 2 S 5 3 Fad gn 
iS Z| a Za Z Ce S: = wn <x OQ iAa 
Financial 
Hinanere leworkersey.saeree sees eee eis ae 144 lil See Wee oe 48 68 A lasers 8 i3 |e 
Service 
Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists....... (OXI) bs Arse ouctes & 6 2 156 406 21 4 34 45 1 
INTIBSOS ME EUICLES | Eran fee Shes: acre teins o <0 oe 627 1H hac) 3 Sis ) des 112 317 26 23 50 92 1 
SOG 5 cee tn ee ac NL boise SAO ON cael ees 1 6 143 148 15 5 24 48; 1 
Domestiewervantesdviwec. «sadness conclels 5,798 Gin emee 89} 15 1,941 2, 864 155 64} 282) 374 1 
Other non-professional service workers 1207 3 1 16 9 392 602 35 20 57 139 3 
OTA Ss ob Rots arco at Wee sao RENTS eushe uae Sa/Gsime Ole 115} 34) 2,744 4,337 252 116)9" 447), * 69819 27 
Agricultural 
Farmers and agriculturists.............. LOD) -2iksee JOS 5 27 3 a 15 BY alae s 
Hartnmlabounsrseme mt itetcs oe ce teuces os 38 5,216! 3 4 43] 19 944; 2,830) 281 155} 478; 457; 2 
HIST AT) ca Aas W.loia.0: SITS ots! Sieve Gab 5, 321 ec! 53] 22 949 2,857} 284 158} 493 494 2 
Fishing, Trapping and Logging 
IRISHerimenke Anke eto seer hee es Fes ok VATS saan 1 9 1 2 IS Ae | rereencren ero 3 peer 
ANNO NESE nage NSAI ID OG OOri aR aOTE S| Macys Geta anlelle fect [oortal loin Ocha ene Gral ener face alta locnivrra sal le rmigeghs| irate eraeiorest iS 
Bushmen and lumbermen............... LGOWEER cilloe oe 9 3 14 65 2 2 13 48].: 
LVOLAL. Gade eerie eta ns ose 188 1 18) 4 16 (fl 2 2 13 61 
Mining 
Miners set. Gis. danittes sts oes hlones ss oa tie 440 1 1 3 30 318 19 7 21 34 1 
OneneldiwOrkerse ne tt oy tee oe ce oe 1S ee eee il 1 Gime lorena 4 Z 
Other workers in mines, quarries........ AT -acaeh fogeke i icacach ace Gi a 3 12 Py hes csecpogpve 5 3 
PLOT AT erat ete coeE ee eine teases ers ot 479 1 Cie? 39 336 21 7 30 39 1 
Manufacturing, Mechanical 
and Construction 
Airplane mechanics and repairmen....... 67 Liter Phar gs 30 22 a be ee 6 3 1 
Automobile mechanics and repairmen, .. 851 1 1 10; 2 202 448 37 22 51 76 1 
Baerga. cae ae ee aie octets tee Of Siok 413 ine sian 2 83 206 26 8 42 41 1 
Blacksmiths, hammermen, forgemen.... 102 |/See ole eee Th de 23 56 {i 2 11 2. 
Boilermakers, platers......00.<..ss0s08 29 Hee a ee, Ses 2 a) VO leat 1 2 ole 
Brigksand stone masonsa's....ge2n.++.+4 4g ee elects 4 213 537 35 33 62 55 3 
Butchers and meat cutters.............. SOOM nee 2 2 89 179 21 Uf 23 36 
Butter and cheese makers............... 7. Ri | RA I 1 BSI Ail hieaciechesl tokdaore asia itaeonen ee 
Cabinet and furniture makers............ DOZER val staee |os tees 1 53 147 16 17 30 28 
GATPENLELS, aoe cen ee ee ie dis tee ers ee iT 246 ee 1 iB 254 640 62 43 103 121 2 
Compositors and typesetters............ TSO Ree eet leeten se 1 40 78 11 3 14 3 
Construction machinery operators....... SOIR ale ceilicctets 2 1 Alf 29 3 4 15 laa 
(CoremaKers. octet ooh ase ta natinen se FS AG AISG LS: Glee een ta here ene reat Bille ccetinvel |i drase carter tee ome oie eteuste oil aoa 
Dressmakers and seamstresses.......... 676 iE ienet 6 2 259 312 21 8 34 33 
Electricians and wiremen...............- 737 1 1 18 8 165 370 33 38 39 63 1 
IHileGtroplA terse . es ce create « aire elats 6 as 22 Ail Meco S..aee eter oat 5 A Pecks each tec thence ete dl (becraciene | hor cor 
HIT EICLS MCR ent es doce ceies ls. geeilo ge 3 PAs sd 40 28 OA merc ie aetaye PA ee 
Glove makers (0e: Si Poasags teak pees Sol carat event (cas 1 OA De Arch hate lal ere i a | a aa 
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Intended Occupation 


Tea therccuuvens: ieee een te ene 
Machine operators...... Oe es ee 
Machinists, ace seneoe. ae ose + hoe eu encr 
Mechanics and repairmen................ 
Metal fitters and assemblers............. 
Milliners:ch cc Meee ot ee Poona 
WMillwarightss...cclhs.. a5 «aes oss eRe eee 
Moulders.482. 03 -aee os dete os cle eens wee 
Painters, decorators, glaziers............ 
SPAatLernInakenrs. .aser sa. cates. ekiee ee oe 
Photoengravers and lithographers....... 
Plasterersiandulatherssysa see eee 
Plumbers and pipe fitters................ 
Printing and pressmen and plate printers. 
Radiowepairiments. «seer ee camer oe 
Sawyers (wood): wae, sence: see ae ok 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths...... 
Shoemakers and shoe repairers.......... 
Spinners and weavers..............-+..00% 
Stationaryengineers,... ce... .0 same. os + 


Toolmakers, diemakers and setters...... 
Upholsterersos. ete eee ee eee one 
Welders and flame cutters............... 
Other workers 
INPLOOGd PLO GUCtS Taare 
intrubber producsses eee see sae eee 
in leather & leather products.......... 
INKGEXTIES A SCAB ee codde s as | AE Soavcnt 
in clothing & textile goods............. 
in’ woOOd Products... ..a. >... deeecus eet 
in pulp, paper, paper products.......... 
in printing and publishing.............. 
ANIME LAL oe EO ace Beem 
in non-metallic mineral products 
infmanufacturing & mechanical........ 
inkconstruction Meneses tees aeeee eee 


Labourers 
General Labourers (other than 


agricultural, fishing, logging and 
LOIN) pense tees ee D cconts Piracaemmoe 


Not Stated 
Not stated and unknown................ 


Tota, WORKERS............se00- 


Childrenistheess 2 ie 2. ve er 
OthersMer ke ks. Set oer © eee oe 


CANADA 


7,482 


293 


53,573 


20, 654 
24, 626 
5, 258 


50, 538 
104, 111 





| Newfoundland 








Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Northwest Territories 


British Columbia 
and Yukon 


Saskatchewan 
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Indian Affairs Branch 
H. M. Jones, Director 


One of the most remarkable features of Indian Affairs today is the rapid 
rate of growth of the Indian population. From 1954 to 1959, the two most 
recent Indian census years, the population rose from 151,558 to 179,126. By 
March 31, 1961, it was more than 185,000. 


Concurrent with the population increase is a growing movement of Indians 
away from reserves. Approximately 26 per cent of the Indians live off reserves, 
the majority in non-Indian communities. 

A direct reflection of the greatly expanded Indian population and the 
growing movement of Indians away from reserves is to be found in the inten- 
sification and broadening of programs in the fields of education, economic 
development and social welfare. Increased demands have also been made on the 
Branch engineering and construction program and in Indian reserves and trusts 
management. 

Indians are being encouraged to assume a greater degree of responsibility 
in the management of their affairs. The Branch is helping them to participate 
fully in the social and economic life of the nation. Such assistance, in the form 
of higher education, trades training, placement in employment and other Branch- 
sponsored programs, is reinforced by the response of provincial and private 
agencies, for example in social welfare. 


Branch specialists, working in co-operation with the National Employment 
Service, helped a larger number of Indians to find regular employment. There 
was also a considerable increase in the number of those who were placed in short- 
term jobs compared with the previous year. Another feature of the economic 
development program was the placing of a substantial number of cattle on reserves 
in the western provinces under rotating herd plans. 


Twenty-nine bands in Ontario now administer their public assistance pro- 
grams on the same basis as non-Indian municipalities. This arrangement has 
been made possible through the extension of the Ontario General Welfare 
Assistance Act to Indian bands and the application of Section 68 of the Indian 
Act. Another progressive welfare measure was the participation by numerous 
bands in the National Winter Works Incentive Program. During the year social 
welfare and educational assistance was provided to certain classes of non-Indians 
domiciled on Indian reserves. 

For the second year in succession the increase in Indian enrolment at non- 
Indian schools exceeded the increase in enrolment at Indian schools. The non- 
Indian school enrolment rose from 9,479 to 10,822 and the Indian school enrol- 
ment from 31,158 to 32,293. The number of Indian students enrolled in post- 
elementary school courses exceeded 3,000, of whom 2,663 were in high school 
grades, and the remainder in vocational training schools, universities and other 
institutions. 

Progress in reserves and trusts management included the transfer to 30 
bands of control over the expenditure of their revenue funds, in whole or in part. 
New Indian Mining Regulations made by the Governor in Council were scheduled 
to come into effect on April 1, 1961. 

The Branch developed new types of house plans for the Indians and con- 
tinued its research into the use of new materials for the construction of day 
schools. Assistance was provided to Indian bands in the design and execution 
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of various projects including bridges and community halls. Increased attention 
was given to road construction, sanitation matters, water and sewage facilities 
on several reserves. 

A new administrative region for the District of Mackenzie was established 
with headquarters at Fort Smith. A new agency was added and the office located 
at Fort Simpson. 


In 1960 a Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons continued 
the work of a similar Committee appointed in 1959 to examine and consider the 
Indian Act and to investigate and report upon Indian administration. 


Band Councils 


Indian band councils are the equivalent of local government bodies in rural 
municipalities and have much the same powers and duties. As provided by the 
Indian Act they may make by-laws about health, traffic, the prevention of 
disorderly conduct, weed control, game and fish management, public works, 
and other matters on the reserves. The councils of bands in an advanced stage 
of development may be granted the power to make by-laws to raise funds through 
taxation or licensing and to spend such moneys. Band councils also have certain 
responsibilities with regard to the expenditure of band funds, the surrender or 
lease of reserve lands, land allotment and band membership. They are encouraged 
to assume a greater degree of responsibility for the management of welfare 
assistance, community planning and economic development. On many reserves 
band councils have established school committees to stimulate interest in 
education. 


Band council members come to office under an elective system provided 
for in the Indian Act or they are chosen according to band custom. Approximately 
three out of every five bands follow the elective system whereby the chief and 
one councillor for every one hundred members of the band are elected for a 
two-year term. 


During the year band councils enacted 30 by-laws of which one was for the 
raising and expenditure of money. This brought the total number of by-laws 
passed under the Indian Act to 275. Of this total 42 are money by-laws. Twenty- 
eight bands may now pass money by-laws. 


Indian bands held 191 elections. Of the chiefs and councillors at present 
in office under the elective system 81 are women. Nine women hold office under 
band custom. Five bands adopted the elective system in the past year. 


Economic Development 


The Economic Development Division which is responsible for co-ordinating 
and directing Indian employment and programs to promote the economic ad- 
vancement of the Indian people completed its full first year of operation. The 
employment placement program, in both urban and rural areas, recorded more 
placements than in the previous year, despite an increase in unemployment 
generally. New fishery projects were established, and Indian trappers had a better 
year. There was a widespread increase in cattle raising. A good start was made 
on the organization of economic development research and surveys. In all these 
undertakings, the active co-operation of federal and provincial government 
rites payin and other agencies was sought, and their response was most grati- 
ying. 

Briefs presented to the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Affairs 
included comments and suggestions on matters pertaining to economic develop- 
ment. These are carefully studied as a guide in planning. 
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Employment Placement Program 


The employment placement program is to assist Indians to become estab- 
lished in a greater variety of occupations and to develop on their behalf job open- 
ings in urban and rural areas. 

The National Employment Service has assumed responsibility for the place- 
ment of carefully selected Indians in regular employment under this program. 
The over-all task of selection and establishment in the non-Indian community, 
falls to the placement specialists of the Branch. 

In addition to placement staff at Vancouver, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winni- 
peg, North Bay, Toronto, Quebec and Amherst, a new officer was appointed to 
cover the Mackenzie Region. At the year-end, establishment of a placement officer 
in the Yukon Territory was pending, with positions at Prince George, Calgary, The 
Pas, and London planned for 1961-62. Further expansion is in prospect. 

From March 1, 1960 to February 28, 1961, 431 selected Indians sought 
assistance through the permanent placement program. Of these 293 were estab- 
lished in regular employment, and a further 100 were awaiting placement at the 
end of that period. This program still places emphasis on careful selection and 
training rather than large numbers of placements. In October, a meeting of 
administrative, education and placement staff was held at Edmonton to consider 
the need for special academic upgrading and social training programs to prepare 
Indians from the ages of 16-25 years for regular employment. As an outcome, 
courses of this kind were held at Edmonton and Prince Albert and a course at 
Regina was given for a second time. Further expansion of this training under the 
sponsorship of the Education Division is planned for 1961-62. Authority was 
received to extend permanent placement measures, in particular on-the-job 
training, to rural areas as well as urban centres, thus making it possible to estab- 
lish Indians in regular employment in a wider range of occupations. 

In general employment, the placement officers, in co-operation with the 
regional wildlife specialists, helped Indians secure some 4,026 short-term or 
casual jobs. This figure does not include jobs obtained by the Indians themselves 
or by the Indian Agency staffs. 


Employment Opportunities and Conditions 


The employment of Indians in various occupations and projects is referred 
to in ‘The Provincial Picture’ section. The following are considered to be 
employment programs of major significance: The recruitment through the joint 
efforts of the National Employment Service and Branch field staff of 1,413 Indians 
from Alberta and Saskatchewan reserves to the beetfields of Southern Alberta; 
the employment of 1,200 Manitoba Indians in similar work in their province; 
the clearing of 40 miles of road in the Yellowknife area, N,W.T., using 130 In- 
dians under a Branch-administered program carried out in co-operation with the 
Departments of Northern Affairs and National Resources and Public Works; 
the employment of close to 150 Indians in similar work in the Yukon under 
a clearing program directed by Public Works; the placement of 69 Indians in 
winter works projects in the National Parks in Alberta; a joint program with the 
Province under which a Branch representative assisted in the placement of 
Indians and Metis with various employers at the Grand Rapids hydro-electric 
project in Manitoba resulting in 120 Indians and 60 Metis being employed at 
the peak of the construction season; through liaison with Defence Construction 
Limited the placement of close to 40 Indians on the construction of defence 
facilities at Moosonee, in Northern Ontario; the creation of full employment at 
Walpole Island through the placement of Indians on construction work connected 
with the St. Clair River project; in co-operation with the Quebec Hydro Com- 
mission, the placement of Bersimis and Pointe Bleue Indians on the Manicou- 
agan River hydro-electric project which will offer continuing employment 
during the 10 to 12 years required for completion. 
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Although job opportunities for Indians generally were affected by the 
slower rate of economic growth of the country, hydro-electric and mining de- 
velopments offered increased employment openings in some areas. The Iron Ore 
Company program at Schefferville provided almost full employment to local 
Indians until last fall when its operations were reduced by almost 50 per cent, 
and there was work on projects at Lac Jeannine, Wabush and Port Cartier, in 
Northern Quebec. 

Labour force surveys have shown the extent of Indian unemployment, the 
low level of education and skills, and the urgent need for special training programs 
preparatory to placement. These surveys have also shown how Indians can be 
moved into employment as indicated by the placement, through the National 
Employment Service, of 50 from Manitoulin Island, in forestry operations. 
Studies of the Indian labour forces on Vancouver Island and at Bella Bella on 
the Coast have indicated that Indians are interested -in relocating from fishing 
to forestry and other types of employment and that placement staff are needed 
to help them. Through liaison with Canadian Labour Congress officers in Ottawa, 
placement officers attended regional union conferences to interpret the placement 
program and to establish closer relationships with union officials to facilitate 
Indian employment. 

In promoting the integration of Indians into Canada’s wage economy, the 
Branch continues to be faced with such basic problems as a general lack of edu- 
cation, suitable work skills, orientation to the non-Indian community and the 
necessary motivation to make the transition. 


Wildlife and Fisheries 


The use of the annually renewable resources is still one of the most important 
single factors in the economy of Indians, both from the number employed and 
income earned. In the more isolated areas, resources utilization is not only the 
mainstay of the Indian economy but a way of life. 


The principal cash crop of Indians is fur. The program of developing and 
managing that resource has been carried out in co-operation with the various 
provincial and territorial administrations, either by formal agreement, as in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan; by informal arrangement or on a project basis, as 
in Quebec; or as the opportunity presented itself with other administrations. 
The formal agreement with Ontario ended on March 31, 1960, and is at present 
under study on a two-year extension basis with a view to a new agreement with a 
probable term of 10 years, and likely to embrace all annually renewable resources. 
The supplementary agreement with Manitoba is held in suspense pending com- 
pletion of the hydro-electric power development at Grand Rapids and more exact 
information on the extent to which the Summerberry muskrat area will be 
affected by the power project. 


Through rehabilitation and management techniques developed over the 
past two decades, production is being maintained at a high level, subject to local 
and seasonal fluctuations due to disease or other uncontrollable factors. The 
price of raw furs which has declined substantially over the past 10 years appears 
to have stabilized, but at a level much too low in relation to the prices the Indians 
must pay for goods and services to provide more than a bare subsistence during 
the trapping season; and this level of prices does not yield a surplus to see them 
through the off-season. In many areas, through increased production, the dollar 
income has actually increased but real income is lower. 

As a result of the reduction in income from trapping there has been a reduc- 
tion in advances by traders amounting, in some instances, to complete with- 
drawal of the credit upon which the fur trade has traditionally operated. As a 
result, the Branch has been required to make advances on a scale designed to 
enable the Indians to reach their trapping areas and remain there long enough 
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to establish a good trapline. These advances have generally been made on a 
repayable basis and the repayment record is fair to good. ay 
Coupled with the increase in advances was an increase in marketing service 
through the established auctions and, in addition, the Branch co-operated with 
the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests and the Ontario Trappers Associa- 
tion in the establishment of a new fur auction at North Bay. This has already 
benefitted Indians, not only through increased prices for pelts placed on sale, 
but through an increase at the local level due in part to the presence of a com- 
petitive and readily accessible outlet for their furs. | 


As a means of stimulating greater demand for Canadian furs and, conse- 
quently, higher prices for Indians, co-operation was again extended to other 
federal departments and the various provincial administrations through the 
Canadian Fur Council which participated in fur shows in Paris and Frankfurt. 
In addition, assistance was afforded the Fur Trade Association of Canada in 
staging a special showing of Canadian wild furs at the annual convention and 
fur fashion preview at which developments in styles and modes are presented to 
the trade. This program was given excellent news coverage and a television 
network presentation urging Canadian women to ‘‘buy Canadian’’. 


Although accurate figures of all individual incomes from fur trapping. are 
not available, it is estimated, on the basis of the known production, that the 
Indian share of this annual resource harvest amounts to approximately $6,750,000: 


Because incomes from trapping are inadequate the Branch has, in increasing 
measure, assisted Indians to become established in the commercial fishing in- 
dustry, especially in the inland lake fisheries. Nets and other fishing equipment 
have been provided on a repayable basis and the Indians have been assisted in 
the construction of packing sheds, ice houses and other shore installations in- 
cluding a few freezers. The Branch has also provided supervision and instruction 
in proper fishing methods and quality control to ensure that Indians make avail- 
able to the trade a quality product. : 


To ensure that the price paid to Indians is commensurate with the quality 
of the product, the Branch has, at the request of the Indians concerned and 
subject to their approval, offered the production of organized projects on a sealed 
tender basis. This type of assistance is increasing, and young Indians are being 
trained in management at the lake level in anticipation of the day when Indians 
will, themselves, take over the management of their fisheries projects with only 
intermittent and casual supervision by the Branch. 


Organized on a project basis at the present time are: a goldeye fishery at 
Lake Claire in the Athabaska Agency; a winter fishery at Hay river in the Fort 
Smith Agency; a trap net experiment on Lake Winnipeg in the Clandeboye 
Agency; summer fisheries at 34 locations in the Kenora, Port Arthur, Nakina 
and Sioux Lookout Agencies; sturgeon and char fisheries in the James Bay Agency; 
a sturgeon fishery in the Abitibi Agency and a salmon fishery in the Bersimis 
Agency. To these must be added extensive participation in the general fisheries 
in the various provinces, especially Saskatchewan and Manitoba and, to a 
lesser degree, in the Altantic Provinces and Northwest Territories. 


Indians also participate in very substantial measure in the Pacific coast 
fisheries although they are experiencing much difficulty in keeping abreast of 
technological advances in development of new types of gear and sonar devices, 
most of which are beyond the capacity of the Indians to purchase. 

The total income of Indians from commercial fisheries is estimated at approx- 
imately the same figure as last year, just over $5,000,000, the decline in returns 
from the Pacific coast fisheries being offset by increased incomes from the inland 
lakes. 

Locally important resource harvests are wild rice picking in Southern 
Ontario, the Rainy River area of western Ontario and in south-eastern Manitoba, 
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and blueberry gathering in the same areas and in locations nearer to the large 
centres in Quebec. The value of wild rice to Indians was $275,000 and it is esti- 
mated that slightly more than that amount was derived from the blueberry crop. 
Some income was also obtained from digging seneca and gensing roots and gather- 
ing of other medicinal herbs. 

In addition to incomes earned directly from resources, Indians derived 
substantial amounts from processing of the products and participation in such 
ancillary vocations as guiding. The total income from fish processing was about 
$1,000,000, most of which was earned in the Pacific coast canneries. It is estimated 
that double that amount was earned by Indian guides, particularly in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

In isolated areas especially, the value of large and small game, domestic 
fisheries and meat produced as a by-product of trapping operation outweighs, 
in terms of subsistence, the cash income derived from direct harvesting or pro- 
cessing of the resource itself. For instance, each moose in an area where canned 
or preserved meats sell at over $1 per pound would be worth, in replacement 
value, not less than $500; and on that basis, deer would be valued at nearly $100 
each, geese at $10, ducks at $2 and partridge, ptarmigan, etc., at $1 each. Indians 
in Canada produce over 200,000 beaver annually which provides them with over 
4,000,000 pounds of highly nutritious meat. Investigations place the subsistence 
value of game fur animals in the Northwest Territories at over $1,000,000 an- 
nually. On that basis, the value in all of Canada, much of which is far more 
productive and fully utilized than the Northwest Territories, would approach 
$20,000,000. To this must be added the value of 20,000,000 pounds of fish taken 
in domestic fisheries, which figure is projected on a survey in two provinces by 
trained personnel not connected with the Branch. 

All aspects of the program are under constant review with a view to further 
development. In addition to guide’s courses, a start has been made on training 
programs—such as a yawl-building course at Island Lake, Manitoba, and in- 
struction in methods of processing fur and fish for the market—designed to 
expand Indian participation in a vocation which is their natural heritage. 


Agricultural Assistance 


The formation of Indian agricultural committees was encouraged, in order 
to arouse interest in farming and farm management problems and to promote 
Indian leadership. 

Agricultural conferences were held, notably the fifth annual Alberta con- 
ference at Edmonton, where 27 Indian delegates from 20 bands extended their 
agenda to employment outside agriculture, and a conference at Peguis Reserve, 
Manitoba, where 24 Indian delegates from reserves in the area dealt mainly with 
the management of cattle. In addition to promoting Indian leadership, these 
conferences help the Branch and the Indian Councils to adapt their program to 
eee of the industry so that it can be developed on a sound and practical 

asis. 


Financial help to Indians engaged in farming continued, with expenditures 
from appropriation for many purposes, including new equipment, breaking and 
fencing, seeding and fertilizing, drainage, livestock, materials for weed control. 
gasoline, oil and grease. 

Thirty bulls were purchased to establish new herds and provide replacements. 


A plan'was introduced, whereby it is hoped the supply of bulls for the use 
of Indian cattle owners at Saddle Lake in Alberta will become the responsibilitv 
of the individuals concerned. A special committee of Indian band members 
worked out a comprehensive bull replacement plan. Under this plan, Indians 
make a financial contribution towards the cost of bulls, if possible; one-third of 
the price is provided from appropriation; and up to $200 for each bull is covered 
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by a loan from Band funds. A condition of the plan is that the assistance from 
appropriation will be given only once per individual, and replacements will be 
the responsibility of the Indians concerned. Since April 1, 1960, seven individuals 
have purchased their bulls under this plan. 


Thirty-eight herds were purchased and placed with selected Indians on 
reserves in the four western provinces for periods of one to four years, under 
rotating herd plans. Participants will retain offspring, and pass herds to other 
individuals. 

A drainage survey under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act was under- 
taken in the Fisher River Agency, Manitoba, and the Division helped to finance 
an irrigation project in the Williams Lake Agency, B.C. 

Indian farmers participated in the special acreage payments from the federal 
government to western grain producers, at the rate of $1 per cultivated acre 
up to a maximum of 200 acres. 

It was decided to check into the branding of cattle, with a view to removing 
any anomalies or differences between the legal requirements for Indian-owned 
herds and those owned by non-Indians, and to encourage Indians to register 
their own brands under provincial legislation. 


Sawmill Operations 


As an aid to the welfare housing program a portable sawmill was purchased 
for the construction of houses at Fort Good Hope, N.W.T. The Division con- 
tinued to assist in sawmill operations, and expenditures were made for gasoline, 
oil and repairs to equipment. Sawmills provide employment and training to 
Indians, and also supply lumber for their homes. 


Research and Surveys 
In September 1960, an economist joined the staff of the Division to organize 

a new section to deal with economic development research and surveys. The 
section will perform the following functions: 

(1) planning and co-ordinating of economic development studies and 
preparation of economic development plans for selected reserves; 

(2) direction and liaison for special studies pertaining to economic 
development of Indian economies; 


(3) collection and tabulation of statistics on resources; 


(4) provision of information on economic development elsewhere in 
the country and abroad. 

An economic development study was set up for the Blood Reserve, and 
plans were being made for a marketing study for fish and fur from Northern 
Ontario. A beginning was made on the gathering of statistics and information 
on economic development. 


Handicraft 


Indian handicraft production, according to returns from the field, was 
estimated at approximately $590,000 in 1960-61, compared with $560,000 in 
the previous year. Estimated sales were again in excess of $400,000. Many 
articles are produced by the Indians for their own use, and most sales are made 
locally or through independent arrangements with marketing outlets. 

The Indian Affairs Branch marketing service at Ottawa shipped orders 
worth $15,362, and paid $10,047 for articles produced by Indian craft workers 
at Pierreville, Manitoulin Island and Maria. 
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This year’s increase of some $5,000 in sales from this outlet seems to indicate 
greater interest in genuine Indian-made handicraft despite the continued com- 
petition from imported and factory-made articles of Indian design. A distinctive 
tag in the shape of a maple leaf is attached to all articles sold through the Branch, 
and similar tags are available to Indian craft workers who sell through their 
own outlets. 

During the period, 4,722 hospital garments valued at $9,016 were sold to 
the Department of National Health and Welfare under a non-profit arrange- 
ment, and $4,153 was paid to members of Homemakers’ Clubs making hospital 
clothing. The handicraft section also handled 421 parcels or cartons of welfare 
clothing and 196 parcels of school supplies. 


Revolving Fund Loans 


The Revolving Fund enables Indians on reserves to get credit and 135 
loans were approved in 1960-61 amounting to $177,029, compared with 100 
loans approved last year for $109,229. Most of the loans were to buy farm 
machinery and livestock. Loans were also granted for fishing boats and equip- 
ment; trucks and school buses; stock and equipment for mink farming; bom- 
bardiers for taxi and freight purposes; timber operations and contracting 
businesses; handicrafts and other purposes. 
| As of March 31, 1961 a cash balance of $450,555 out of the $1,000,000 
Revolving Fund was still available for loans. There were 581 accounts which 
represent unpaid principal balances of $498,857, compared to 545 accounts 
and $462,767 respectively at the end of the previous fiscal year. 


Re-establishment of Indian Veterans 


The number of grants being approved annually has remained about the 
same in the last few years, with 23 grants for 1960-61 compared with 21 in the 
previous fiscal year. Altogether, 1,621 grants have been approved since 1945, 
representing an investment of $3,709,235.08 for the following purposes: 


Land and buildings. 2........0..+.<*. SRO eee es ae $ 327,164.08 
EES ULC inte 1 Se get oa Oe Rapti o8 cei tt ac ly Sane rks SINEE ores ae en aa 1,793, 127.57 
Glearing CAG y ae). ALS OOOO, £0. BSR. Bae. eee 84,907.65 
Stock and ‘equipment. fio 44% tke Gt eke Aid ee ee ee eee 1,031, 740.16 
Forestry Ocuiipment! 5 wecctiscee< oa ah eo olla: Gi oe ee ne eee 19,665.14 
Commercial fishitie equipment... .. gees. Seek . Cee EL. oe. een 2110 $233.02 
PUPIL OVUM IDG 8 BW. ids. s wade bia wet CEI eee Re Tee ae Efe 36,190.45 
Household equipments... <¢ seaserss bel a4 08 ae ee et ee oe 205, 206.21 


$3, 709, 235.08 


A total of 1,107 veterans have been notified that they have qualified for 
clear title to all purchases made from the proceeds of grants. 


Welfare 


Public Assistance 

Relief food assistance is administered by the Branch on the basis of dollar 
value orders or by cheque. As of March 31, 1961, administration by cheque 
had been authorized for 233 bands, representing approximately 38 per cent of 
the total Indian population. In addition, 13 bands representing approximately 3 
per cent of the population received assistance in cash from Band Funds. 

Sixteen bands (representing approximately 70 per cent of the Indians) in 
the Southern Ontario Region and 13 bands (representing approximately 15 
per cent) in Northern Ontario are now administering their own public assistance 
programs on the same basis as non-Indian municipalities. These bands repre- 
sent approximately 10 per cent of the total Canadian Indian population. 
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The arrangement under which certain Indian bands administer their own 
public assistance programs is made possible through the General Weltare 
Assistance Act of Ontario and application of Section 68 of the Indian Act. 
Needy persons of the bands apply to Indian Band Welfare Administrators who 
have the same authority and responsibility as Welfare Administrators appointed 
in non-Indian municipalities and all assistance is granted by these officials. 


Eighty per cent of the cost of assistance granted is refunded directly to 
the Band, 30 per cent by the province and 50 percent by federal contributions 
under the Unemployment Assistance Act. The bands administer their own pro- 
grammes, pay the normal municipal share from their own funds and deal directly 
with the province. This progressive measure is being energetically encouraged by 
Ontario in co-operation with the Branch. Discussions with additional bands are 
proceeding and it is expected that the programme will be extended during 1961-62. 


The major items in the Welfare Division Operation and Maintenance Vote 
are for food, fuel, clothing for destitute Indians, including children attending 
non-Indian schools, household equipment and burial costs for indigents. Food 
makes up about 70 per cent of the total cost. 


Despite unemployment costs of providing assistance remained relatively 
stable. In the food component, which is the most reliable index, costs were up 
only 18.6 per cent compared with an increase of 38.7 per cent recorded the 
previous year. A special survey conducted in February of 1961, a peak 
for relief costs, showed a decrease of 1.2 per cent in the number of households 
requiring assistance. 

This trend was primarily due to the special winter works programs, the 
stability resulting from the standardization of rates of assistance and the 
changes in methods and procedures introduced in April of 1959. 


Otherwise, the factors tending to increase costs continued to exercise an 
upward pressure. In addition to unemployment, the principal factors were the 
cumulative increase in population of about 3 per cent a year; the continued 
mechanization and automation in basic industries on which Indians have tradi- 
tionally relied; and the tendency for Indians to return to their homes on reserves 
as employment in Canadian and American municipalities became more difficult 
to secure. 


In April 1960 the Minister announced that essential welfare and educational 
assistance would in future be provided for certain non-Indians domiciled on 
Indian reserves. These include women of Indian origin who have lost their 
Indian status through enfranchisement or marriage, but who have no alterna- 
tive but to return to friends and relatives on the reserves for various reasons 
such as the death of their husbands or serious illness in the family. 


Up to the present there has been no satisfactory means whereby essential 
help could be provided to these women and their children. It has been decided, 
therefore, on humanitarian grounds, that educational and welfare assistance will 
be granted to these people on reserves in the same manner and to the same extent 
as though they had Indian status. Approximately 7,240 individuals were affected. 
This policy has been most valuable in meeting the needs and problems of families 
on reserves which may include one or more persons of non-Indian status. 


Winter Employment Programs 


Considerable success was experienced through employment programs on 
reserves timed to coincide with periods of low employment. These have served 
to provide jobs for many Indians who would otherwise have been idle; have 
arrested the upward trend in relief costs; have created a number of worthwhile 
assets on the reserves themselves; and have done much to prevent deterioration 
of morale resulting from dependency on relief. 
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An amount of $250,000 was made available for a Branch-sponsored employ- 
ment program designed for Indian bands who did not have sufficient funds to 
participate in the National Winter Works Incentive Program. Where possible 
Superintendents discussed proposed projects with Band Councils and their 
response was excellent. About 25,000 man-days of employment was provided for 
Indians of 127 reserves. About 50 per cent of the works projects were clearing and 
brushing of new roads or rights-of-way on reserves. Other work included 
improving forestry stands, cutting saw logs for housing, cleaning and clearing 
reserve sites, building docks, improving irrigation works. 


Added to the above, Indian bands with sufficient funds participated in the 
Winter Works Incentive Program. Fifty-five separate projects were approved, 
totalling $324,000 and employed 791 men for 19,420 man-days. 


An accelerated works program was also carried out. A number of projects 
scheduled for next year were completed during the winter, creating much-needed 
employment. This accelerated program saw 185 separate projects undertaken at 
an estimated cost of $804,500. 


Community Organization 


Band Councils and voluntary organizations are involved in a broad range of 
community activities which are making a substantial contribution to the better- 
ment of reserve conditions. 


One hundred and sixty-two Homemakers’ Clubs provide opportunities for 
Indian women to meet socially, learn modern methods of homemaking and child 
care, develop handicraft skills and take a part in community affairs. Three con- 
ventions were held and delegates from Northern Ontario, Southern Ontario and 
Quebec Clubs met to exchange ideas and experiences, to study organization 
methods and to plan future programs. Groups in Quebec are considering joining 
with the non-Indian women in the Women’s Institute and Le Cercle des Fermieéres. 


In addition, organizations such as Home and School Associations, agricul- 
tural societies, church groups, Alcoholics Anonymous, health, welfare and edu- 
cation committees are developing community programs which have a positive 
influence on family and community life, in co-operation with Band Councils and 
the Branch. Young people take part in sports and recreation programs organized 
on reserves and Indian boys and girls are members of Boy Scouts, Girl Guides 
and 4-H Clubs. Indians have been appointed to the Board of Directors of two 
Ontario Children’s Aid Societies, A Youth Guidance Committee organized on 
the Sechelt Reserve in British Columbia under the direction of the local magistrate 
has reduced the number of young offenders. 


The Branch promotes community organization by providing courses for 
Indian leaders and by giving guidance and direction to community activities. 
Training facilities are made available through the co-operation of other organiza- 
tions including university extension departments and provincial departments of 
education. A broad range of community projects are carried on by the Cape 
Breton Island Indians under the leadership and direction of the Extension De- 
partment of the St. Francis Xavier University. The Extension Department of 
Laval University assists in planning and conducting leadership training programs 
for French-speaking Indians, The Community Programs Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Education arranges training sessions in the management of 
community affairs for chiefs and councillors. Women attend craft courses and 
young people take part in Teenage Counselling Courses held at the Quetico 
Conference and Training Centre. A folkschool sponsored jointly by the Branch 
and the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Departments of Education has become 
an annual event. Manitoba Indians participate in a leadership training course 
arranged by the Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg which also includes repre- 
sentatives of Metis communities. 
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Child Care 


The provision of child care continues to expand, particularly in provinces 
where child-caring agencies extend their services to dependent and neglected 
Indian children on reserves. Such services were provided during the year under 
formal agreements with Children’s Aid Societies in Ontario, and as an accepted 
part of normal services by the Provincial Welfare Field Service in British 
Columbia, without an agreement. Child welfare authorities in other provinces 
are considering similar services and negotiations are proceeding. 


The number of children in care as of December 31, 1960 was: 
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1,476 


Family Allowances, Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance, Blind Persons’ 
Allowances, Disabled Persons’ Allowances and Other Social Allowances 


The following table shows the number of accounts as at December 31, 1960: 


Other 
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Rehabilitation 


The rehabilitation of handicapped Indians in Manitoba is undertaken on 
a contract basis by the Sanatorium Board of Manitoba. A caseload of 79 persons 
was being carried as of March 31, 1960. Of continued interest has been the Eva- 
luation and Social Adjustment Centre at Brandon where young Indian adults 
are helped to prepare themselves for urban living. A period of a few months’ 
residence is usually followed by employment, on-the-job training or vocational 
training, and by supervision and guidance as required. As a result of this project, 
started in 1957, 112 Indians whose average schooling was not above grade five, 
and whose work experience had largely been confined to seasonal, short-term, 
unskilled manual labour, have been assisted in finding full-time employment 
compatible with their physical capabilities. Through direct taxation alone, those 
in this group are repaying the money invested in their futures at the rate of approx- 
imately $17,000 per year. 
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In Saskatchewan, the Council for Crippled Children and Adults has been 
operating a small program for handicapped Indians and is planning to expand 
it in 1961-62. 

In Alberta, the rehabilitation program is, in part, being combined with the 
Upgrading and Social Orientation Training Program being introduced for young 
Indians on reserves who wish assistance towards establishing themselves in 
urban employment. 

In other provinces, physically handicapped Indians are helped individually, 
often through benefits available under Schedule ‘‘R”’ of the Canadian Vocational 
Training Agreements between the federal and provincial governments. 


Rehabilitation services are increasingly extended through after-care agencies, 
including the John Howard and Elizabeth Fry Societies, and Parole and Pro- 
bation Officers, to Indians released from reform institutions. Efforts have been 
particularly significant in Ontario. 


Housing and Reserve Development 


Standards of housing on reserves continued to improve and there is increasing 
interest in better sanitary and other facilities. With hydro services extended 
to many reserves more houses are wired for electrical services. 


Some 1,225 houses were completed and starts made on 247 additional units. 
The total cost was $3,841,519 of which Welfare appropriation contributed 57 
per cent or $2,192,950. The balance was paid by Band Fund and by individual 
Indians. The year’s program included the repair of 2,906 homes, at a cost of 
$524,110, of which Welfare appropriation contributed 34.6 per cent or $180,870. 
Following the trend of the past few years, costs of housing increased, reflecting 
improved standards of construction, provision of better facilities and increased 
material and labour costs. 


The second intensive housing survey to determine the total housing problem 
confronting the Branch in all Indian communities was carried out during the 
year. It revealed that about 23.7 per cent of Indian families are living in below- 
standard houses. Principally because of the rapid rate of family formation and 
changes in housing needs due to changing economic conditions, the demand for 
houses continues to increase and it is becoming more difficult to reduce the back- 
log. The situation was particularly severe this year as unfavourable economic 
conditions tended to discourage movement away from the reserve, while a 
number of families found it necessary to return. 


As part of a comprehensive review and modification of existing programs 
to meet changing conditions and increasing demand, a model home was con- 
structed at the Peguis Central Day School, Peguis Reserve, Manitoba. This 
home was expertly constructed and beautifully furnished by the students and 
was viewed enthusiastically by representative members of a number of reserves. 
It was a practical illustration of what can be achieved by new design, Indian 
participation and community effort. 

The results of these studies and the information secured through trial 
projects are being incorporated in a revised housing program and a procedure 
for loans to provide for the increased number of better homes needed in most 
Indian communities. It is hoped that this program will result in more and 
better housing primarily through greater participation by individuals and 
communities. 
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Education 


Enrolment 


The number of Indian pupils enrolled was 48,115, an increase of 2,478 over 
last year. In addition 2,363 students were nicely to be enrolled in non-Indian 
schools. ‘ 

Indian schools had an enrolment of 1,263 non-Indian pupils including 
children of government employees, Metis and others in areas where there are 
no other schools. 

Of special significance is the changing trend in the distribution of the school 
population shown in the comparative figures for 1958—1961 inclusive. 





ENROLMENT 
Classification 1958 1959 1960 1961 
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*This figure excludes 2,363 Indian students attending non-Indian schools for whom complete informa- 
tion is lacking. 


Number and Organization of Teaching Staff 


In 1960 1,354 teachers were employed. Of this number 473 full-time and 
27 part-time teachers were in residential schools, 827 full-time and nine part- 
time teachers taught in day schools and 18 were employed in hospital schools. 
In addition, during the summer, 24 seasonal teachers were employed in 23 
seasonal schools conducted for Indian children unable to attend a day or residen- 
tial school during the academic year. 


In the residential schools 395 classrooms were in operation. Three hundred 
and forty-three full-time and two part-time academic classroom teachers were 
employed. In addition to teaching academic subjects, the Branch provided 28 
full-time and 10 part-time teachers for home economics, and 26 full-time and six 
part-time teachers of industrial arts. Three full-time and one part-time specialist 
music teachers were employed, and one of the industrial arts teachers also 
provided instruction in physical education. One of the senior teachers, a primary 
reading specialist supervisor, carried out research in language instruction in all 
schools in the Maritime region. 


As a number of the residential schools also serve as hostels for residential 
pupils who receive their instruction in nearby non-Indian schools, nine full-time 
and six part-time teacher-counsellors were employed to supervise the home studies 
of these pupils, give guidance and counsel, keep records of students attending 
non-Indian schools and perform liaison duties between Indian schools and non- 
Indian schools. Not only do teacher-counsellors help the students keep up with 
their academic studies, but they also help them to make the necessary emotional 
and social adjustments to an urban environment. Two teachers conducted up- 
grading classes. 
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In the day and hospital schools 629 full-time teachers taught academic 
subjects. Home economics instruction was given by 15 full-time and eight 
part-time teachers. Industrial arts was taught by 10 full-time teachers. Two 
full-time and one part-time specialist teachers of music were employed and one 
teacher gave full-time instruction in physical education. Two full-time teacher- 
counsellors were employed to assist Indian pupils attending non-Indian schools. 
Two teachers were employed to assist in a rehabilitation program for former 
tuberculosis patients. 


Supervision in day schools was given by three assistant principals who 
taught full-time and 154 principals who also taught full-time, two who taught 
half-time and seven who devoted full-time to supervision. Eighteen teachers 
and principals were employed in hospital schools to stimulate the patients’ 
interest in activities of therapeutic and educational value. 


Of the teacher staff in Indian day schools, thirteen teachers and five princi- 
pals were employed on isolated reserves and required to perform community 
duties in addition to classroom teaching or supervision. These community 
duties vary according to the needs of the community. They include recreational, 
social and adult education programs, promotion of community improvements 
and help with administrative matters such as welfare, relief and dispensing of 
medicines. 


Teachers of Indian Status 


One hundred and twenty-one teachers of Indian status were employed in 
Indian schools, making up 8.9 per cent of the total teaching staff. Ninety-six 
were in day schools and 25 in residential schools. In day schools 79 were regular 
academic classroom teachers, four taught specialist subjects, home economics 
and industrial arts, 11 were principals assigned to supervisory duties, one was a 
community teacher and one performed supervisory and community teaching 
duties. Of those employed in residential schools, 20 were regular academic class- 
room teachers and five taught home economics and industrial arts. EKighty-one 
per cent of the Indian teachers employed in Indian schools were qualified. 


Seven teachers of Indian status employed last year were on educational 
leave of absence without pay during the 1960-61 school year to improve their 
qualifications. Last year 33 students attended Teachers’ Colleges including two 
who were on educational leave of absence without pay from Indian schools. 
Fifteen returned to teach in Indian schools and eight were employed in provincial 
public and separate schools. Five are continuing their professional training this 
year. 


One of the 1960 seasonal teachers was of Indian status. 


Qualifications of Teaching Staff 


To bring the salaries of teaching staff in line with those in provincial schools, 
a revised salary schedule came into effect on September Ist, 1960. A separate 
classification was established for teachers and principals in hospital schools who 
were formerly classified as community teachers and community principals. 
In the new schedule, teachers in hospital schools receive 15 per cent in addition 
to the salary rate based on their academic and professional qualifications and 
teaching experience. 


During the 1960-61 academic year, 11 per cent of teachers in day and 
residential schools were not professionally trained, a slight improvement over 
last year. The percentage of teachers who have senior matriculation plus one 
year of teacher education or higher was 66.9, and 22 per cent have junior matric- 
ulation plus one year of teacher education or a recognized short course. In day 
schools 90 per cent of the teaching staff were qualified and in residential schools, 
87 per cent. 
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Twenty-one of the 24 seasonal teachers were qualified. 


Fifty-three teachers in residential schools, 86 teachers in day schools and 
four teachers in hospital schools, a total of 143, or 10.6 per cent of the teaching 
staff, were university graduates. 


Teachers’ Salary Increases, Reclassifications and Salary Revisions 


In accordance with the Regulations for the Classification of Teaching 
Staff, annual salary increments may be earned by satisfactory service and periodic 
attendance at summer schools. Four hundred and nineteen teachers were granted 
a salary increase, 129 in 1960-61, were reclassified and also granted a salary 
increase, and 51, although not entitled to an increase, were reclassified. Ninety 
teachers completed summer school courses sponsored by provincial departments 
of education or approved universities. The new salary schedule which came into 
effect on September Ist, 1960, provided increased rates for teachers with senior 
matriculation and one year of teacher education or higher qualifications, and 
682 teachers were granted salary revisions. 


Teachers at Isolated Posts 


The locations of additional Indian schools have been designated as isolated 
posts in accordance with the Isolated Posts Regulations. Seventeen residential 
schools, one hospital school and 177 day and seasonal schools were classified as 
isolated posts. Isolation allowances were paid to 438 teachers. In addition to 
isolation allowances 82 teachers received living allowances, five received living 
and supplementary living allowances, and three received living, supplementary 
living and fuel and utilities allowances. 


Teachers’ Accommodation 


At most Indian day and residential schools the Branch provides furnished 
living quarters for teachers for which a deduction is made in accordance with 
Crown-owned Housing Regulations. 


Turnover of Teaching Staff 


During the year ending August 31st, 1960, 321 teachers left the staff. 
This represents a turnover of 24.5 per cent. Ninety-five accepted other teaching 
positions, 18 entered other employment, 30 left to continue their education, 21 
because of ill health, 51 to get married or to care for their families, and 54 for other 
personal reasons. Of the teachers who left 19.3 per cent were unqualified, 50 
per cent served for only one academic year or less, and 44.2 per cent were between 
the ages of 21 and 30. 


Text Books and School Supplies 


The Branch provides Indian school children with classroom supplies and 
books. Text books, authorized by the Department of Education for the province 
in which the school is located, are loaned. Supplementary and reference materials 
required by provincial courses are also supplied. 


School Libraries 


Because of the isolated location of many schools the Indian school libraries 
are frequently the only source of reading matter available to the pupils and to 
adults. The scale of distribution has been increased from $1.75 to $2.25 per 
pupil per annum, with a minimum of $50 for each school. During the year over 
50,000 library books were distributed to school libraries, supplemented by 
approximately 600 school magazine subscriptions. 
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Furniture and Furnishings 


Indian schools are furnished with classroom furniture normally used in 
the provincial schools. The Branch provides furnished teachers’ residences. 
During the year two hostels at Whitehorse and a residential school at Pointe 
Bleue, Quebec, were completely furnished. 


Recreation 


The Branch provided the schools with playground equipment such as 
swings, teeters and slides as well as summer and winter sports equipment. 
Several gymnasiums were also equipped. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The absence of electricity in several schools poses problems to the use of 
audio-visual aids, for within these limitations film strips, motion picture films, 
and phonograph records are supplied to the schools. Records are proving partic- 
ularly useful for a variety of classroom activities. The Branch encourages Indian 
schools to join local film councils and to use the services of provincial outlets 
for films or film strips. 


When there is sufficient interest and opportunity for instruction school 
bands may be organized for which the Branch assists in the supply of the instru- 
ments. Several Indian school bands have made a notable contribution to the 
community life. 


Transportation of Pupils 


Transportation of Indian pupils is a million-dollar business in which several 
hundred Indian vehicle-operators participate. For many operators, some of 
whom are women, bus-service contracts are the chief source of income and a 
means of improving their social and economic status. Payment is made at rates 
at least equal to rates prevailing in the nearest school district. Provincial safety 
regulations are observed. Walking-distance requirements have been reduced 
to one mile. 


Expenditures for pupil-transportation will increase as greater numbers of 
pupils are enrolled in off-reserve schools or in centralized schools beyond walking- 
distance from the reserves. 


Some of the additional buses which will be required each year will be 
provided by Indian operators who receive preference in the award of contracts 
and are assisted by Branch loans to finance the purchase of approved buses. 


Practical Arts 


The Branch offers courses in industrial arts and home economics wherever 
local conditions make it possible. Where there is sufficient number of pupils in 
one school or when a group of schools can be organized into a unit, specialist 
teachers are hired. The program follows closely the course prescribed by the 
province in which the school is located, but is flexible enough to acquaint the 
young boy or girl with skills he or she will need later. 


The industrial arts program offers training in woodwork, carpentry, sheet- 
metal work, drafting, motor mechanics and welding. The organization of the 
shop is determined to a large extent by the shop facilities but in most schools 
four different trades are taught. 


__ The program in home economics includes all phases of home-making 
with emphasis on personal and social development. Home management, good 
grooming, child care, cooking and sewing form the core of the program. 
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Vocational Training 


Wherever possible the Branch provides pre-apprenticeship training in 
specialized fields when requested by a group of eight or more adults. Twenty- 
one such courses were organized during the year. 


Indians who live close to urban centres are encouraged to enroll in night 
courses in the provincial technical and vocational schools. For young adults who 
live too far from these centres special courses are offered on the reserves. The 
Branch also initiated short courses in carpentry, agriculture and home-making 
using reserve facilities. 


Indian boys and girls were enrolled in trade schools, vocational schools or 
technical institutes, operated by local provincial authorities. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Indian students are encouraged to participate with non-Indians in such 
extra-curricular activities as track and field contests, as well as meetings of 
Guides, Scouts, Cadets, and 4-H clubs. 


Indian pupils enjoy participating in music and drama festivals as well as 
contributing many excellent items for display in exhibitions of school work and 
of Indian craft. School bands are not uncommon, and several excellent groups 
of dancers are active among Indian students. 


To enrich their experience, tours are sometimes arranged to local historic 
or scientific points of interest in connection with their school studies, or to nearby 
industries or places of employment, to introduce older students to the ‘‘world of 
work”’ outside the reserve. 


Guidance 


An essential part of every good educational program is a good guidance and 
counselling service. This is especially true in Indian schools where students re- 
quire preparation for integration and special assistance with their choice of a 
vocation, including the necessary educational training to prepare them for it. 
As more and more Indian students go on to high school and enter vocational or 
other training in preparation for employment, and as greater competition de- 
velops in the labour market, effective guidance is becoming more necessary and 
special emphasis is placed on this phase of Indian education. 


A testing program was conducted in certain high school grades to provide 
information regarding the achievement and ability of the students. Where inter- 
est was sufficiently high, upgrading courses were organized to help young people 
prepare themselves for employment. 

In preparation for this very important aspect of educational work, the first 
guidance committee was convened. The committee met at Ottawa to study the 
guidance program and procedures and to make recommendations. It is expected 
that this conference will result in the revision of the Guidance Manual for Indian 
schools, the pupil report form, and the preparation of a Guidance Handbook for 
teachers. This Handbook will help teachers understand the special problems that 
Indian students face as they prepare themselves for life in the non-Indian com- 
munity. The revised program should result in more adequately trained teachers, 
better school records, and students better prepared to take their place in the 
Canadian economy. 


Educational Assistance 

The Branch helps gifted students follow academic, professional or vocational 
courses in non-Indian schools so long as they show satisfactory progress. This 
assistance may vary from the payment of tuition fees only to full maintenance 
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costs when the financial circumstances of the family or the student warrant such 
aid. Under this assistance scheme 2,525 students received financial assistance 
during the year. 

In addition, and as an incentive, the Branch offers 40 scholarships to out- 
standing Indian students. Of these 18 were awarded this year, varying in amounts 
from $250 to $1,400. Five were awarded to university students; four to nurses 
in training; three to those studying to be teachers; four to students taking some 
form of vocational training, and two to study art and music. 


In-Service Training of Teachers 


An in-service training program for teachers is essential because of the special 
needs of Indian children, stemming chiefly from the language barrier and cultural 
and environmental differences. 


The regional and district school superintendents played an important role 
in the in-service training program in organizing conventions and institutes. Four 
members of headquarters staff were special speakers at conventions in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Northern Ontario and Southern Ontario. 


A third orientation course was held at the end of May in North Bay for 
personnel who were to teach at seasonal summer schools. This was to provide 
teachers going into outlying areas with background information concerning the 
people with whom they work, and to give them practical suggestions regarding 
the organization of a realistic program. 


Through such training teachers are made aware of the problems facing 
Indian youth from the time they enter school until they are settled in the world 
of work. Through an understanding of the difficulties to be faced by the students, 
the teacher is better able to provide them with intelligent guidance during their 
school years. 


School Supervision 


For the purpose of school supervision each administrative region, corres- 
ponding normally to a province, is divided into districts. Each district school 
superintendent has the responsibility for the supervision of Indian education 
in his area. A regional school superintendent co-ordinates and directs the work 
of the district school superintendents within his region. 


The following school districts have been organized: 


1. The Maritime Provinces 11. Saskatoon 

2. Eastern Quebec 12. Prince Albert 

3. Western Quebec 13. Southern Alberta 

4. Southern Ontario 14. Northern Alberta 

5. North Bay 15. Yukon 

6. Sault-Ste.-Marie 16. B.C. South Coast 

7. Port Arthur 17. Vancouver Island 

8. Southern Manitoba 18. B.C. Northern Interior 
9. Eastern Manitoba 19. B.C. Southern Interior 
10. The Pas 20. B.C. North Coast 


Seventeen school superintendents were employed in these districts during 
the year. There were three vacancies. 


The trend revealed by the statistics on the Indian school population demands 
a continuous review of the duties of school superintendents. Integration is bring- 
ing Indian schools into closer contact with non-Indian schools. It required more 
time on the part of school superintendents to negotiate for joint schools with 
local and provincial school authorities and to place Indian pupils in high schools 
and technical and trades schools for further education and training. The heaviest 
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responsibility, however, which integration places on school superintendents is 
the raising of standards in Indian schools and the preparation of children for 
entrance to the non-Indian schools. This has involved school superintendents in 
an intensive program of testing and in-service training in the form of conventions 
and institutes. 


All Indian schools were visited regularly by the school superintendents 
except in districts for which a school superintendent had not been appointed. 
The closer supervision now possible is having marked results on the performance 
of the pupils and the teachers. This was particularly apparent in the Maritimes 
School District where the reading specialist worked closely with the teachers. 
Testing results in these schools showed not only a marked improvement but 
achievement scores close to those of pupils in the provincial schools. 


Much favourable comment on pupil interest and progress appeared in the 
inspection reports of all school superintendents. Although many schools face the 
same problems as small rural non-Indian schools in isolated areas in teacher 
shortage, poor communications and heavy grade loads there are clear indications 
of general improvement in all aspects of school work. 


The organization of school committees on the reserves to encourage com- 
munity interest and a degree of responsibility for the operation of Indian schools 
has created new and additional tasks for school superintendents. The repsonse 
from Indian parents has been most encouraging. 

To supervise high school education, technical and professional training for 
large groups of Indian adolescents in Vancouver, Edmonton and ‘Toronto, 
education specialists have been appointed. They assist students to find the right 
training and to fit into the city environment. This type of supervision involving 
the individual undergoing vocational training will demand more time as a 
greater number of pupils enter high school and obtain the entrance requirements 
for trade and technical schools. 


The Branch acknowledges with thanks the supervision carried out by 
provincial school superintendents in Indian schools. 


Statistical Report 
In collaboration with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics an annual statistical 
report on the following aspects of Indian education listed below was published 
and distributed: 
(1) Promotions, Non-Promotions and Attendance of Indian pupils at 
Indian schools, June 1960. 
(2) Distribution of Indian school children and non-Indian children in 
Indian schools by Age, Grade and Sex, January 1960. 
(3) Destinations of Indian pupils withdrawing and transferring from 
Indian schools, June 1960. 


Curriculum 


The pace of the integration program in Indian education has imposed a 
number of important changes on the Indian school. More than one-quarter of 
the Indian school population no longer attends Indian schools althought hey 
may have received some of their schooling in them. At least one-half of the pupils 
now in Indian schools will transfer to a non-Indian school to finish their education. 
Although high school instruction is offered in a few residential schools the trend 
in Indian schools is to confine the program to the first six grades. 

One of the major tasks of the Indian school is, therefore, preparation for 
entrance to a non-Indian school. The regulations for Indian schools prescribe 
the use of provincial programs of studies. Where these do not meet the specific 
needs of the Indian pupils, however, adjustments are made within the general 
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framework of the provincial curriculum in order to meet the demands of integra- 
tion. The main area of adjustment is that of language instruction. Indian pupils 
attending non-Indian schools show weaknesses in communication. As a result of 
the research program in language instruction, now in its second year in the 
Indian schools in the Maritime provinces, teaching techniques have been 
developed to strengthen and improve English language instruction. An interim 
English language course for beginners was issued to 125 teachers in the larger 
Indian schools across Canada on an experimental basis in September, 1960. 
At the end of the current school year its value will be assessed through question- 
naires prepared by the teachers. This beginners’ course gives emphasis to language 
instruction. It augments the provincial course of studies and sets patterns for 
remedial work where needed. 


Liaison Activities 


Close liaison with national, provincial and local organizations interested 
in or connected with the education of Indian children, was maintained. Infor- 
mation was provided to individuals, school boards, provincial departments of 
education, provincial teachers’ associations, Indian groups, church officials, 
vocational training officials, and such organizations as the Canadian Education 
Association, the Home and School Association, the School Trustees Association, 
UNESCO, The Canadian Teachers’ Federation and the Canadian Association 
of School Superintendents and Inspectors. Communications between Branch 
officials and the many individuals and organizations involved reveal a consider- 
able measure of understanding and a desire to assist the cause of Indian education. 


Joint Schools 


Stimulated by a greater concern amongst the public for the welfare of the 
Indian people and by a growing interest on the part of the parents in the educa- 
tional opportunities available to their children, integrated education has con- 
tinued its upward trend. A new high record was set in the number of joint schools 
established during the year. Twenty agreements were negotiated between the 
federal government and local school authorities to provide classroom accom- 
modation for 1,116 Indian pupils in joint schools for Indian and non-Indian 
children. The contribution of the federal government to new joint schools was 
$1,330,754. The following table shows the locations of joint schools by provinces: 


Number of Indian 
Province Joint Schools Enrolment 

Quebee.: ocx. ares retell. . weld bare os 2 225 
Ontario: saat ) Sebo ara en eles Vl araes «anlece 5 246 
Maritain, ces eGs «naw acu s gubheton Geo tee 1 90 
Sasitatche wan ancien secure eaters Connie eaee 3 210 
Al iertsy od aera Minh ae ie ors 2B hs eerie: 6 145 
British Columbiag 0a ence, corte eee as, 2 150 
YUKON, erriiory, 4.5.0 CEe ca ce ee 1 50 
20 1,116 


The number of Indian children attending non-Indian schools increased from 
9,479 in the previous year to 10,822 in 1960-61. There are also 2,363 Indian pupils 
reported to be attending non-Indian schools but for whom complete information 
is lacking. 

The integration process would not be possible without the co-operation of 
the provincial departments of education and of the local school authorities. 
Their assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 
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School Committees 


The primary objective of school committees is to introduce a measure of 
democratic practice in the conduct of local educational affairs and to place more 
responsibility in the hands of the Indians for the successful operation of the 
schools. 


In this manner, band councils were empowered in 1957 to appoint school 
committees to offer advice and to assist with the operation of the local schools. 
Since that date 29 school committees have been formed and at present 26 com- 
mittees are taking an active part in such matters as school attendance, disciplin- 
ary problems, janitorial service and care of school property. These committees 
are also consulted with respect to school accommodation and maintenance, inte- 
grated education and educational assistance. . 

Many committees have taken a keen interest in the operation of their local 
schools as well as in the education of their children in schools outside the reserve. 
Through such activities the Indians are learning how to deal with their problems 
at the local level and to cooperate with similar bodies in nearby non-Indian com- 
munities. 


Adult Education 


The number of Indians taking training through adult education classes 
during the year was 1,590. This is an encouraging increase over the enrolment of 
previous years and is a clear indication that the Indian people are eager to take 
advantage of these classes. 

Of the 1,590 enrolled, 421 were taking literacy or upgrading courses. Many 
were hoping to gain entrance to trade schools or other vocational institutions 
to prepare themselves to earn a better livelihood. In addition, 469 males were 
taking trade courses of various types to improve their skills or to increase their 
eligibility for employment, and 215 women were studying household science. 


One of the vocational courses which appealed especially to the men was 
prospecting, and 196 were enrolled. The balance of the 485 were engaged in 
home or community improvement projects. Many in this large group were 
working under the direction of St. Francis Xavier University on Cape Breton 
Island. 


Considering all phases of the adult education program for the year, the 
upgrading projects deserve comment. These courses are designed to help young 
adults, who have insufficient high school credits to take special training to fit 
them for the world of work. Special courses were again offered at Regina, Prince 
Albert, Edmonton and Muncey, Ontario. In some cases the applicants were 
carefully selected to take upgrading in English and mathematics at a rapid pace. 
This was done at Edmonton, Prince Albert and Regina. At Muncey little screen- 
ing was done and large numbers availed themselves of the opportunity to improve 
their English and mathematics. Both plans appear to have advantages and 
disadvantages and both warrant further trial periods. In any case, it is encourag- 
ing to note that by upgrading, approximately 180 Indian adults have raised their 
standard of written and spoken English and their facility with practical mathe- 
matics. Of this 180, many have been upgraded to the point where they have been 
accepted into trade training or have found suitable employment. 


Construction 

Construction of educational buildings was handled by the Engineering and 
Construction Division of Indian Affairs Branch and by the Department of Public 
Works. 

Forty day schools were completed, providing 74 classrooms for academic 
teaching, four classrooms for home economics and four classrooms for industrial 
arts. 
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A new 8-classroom residential school at Pointe Bleue, P.Q., came into opera- 
tion providing accommodation for 194 pupils. 


Two hostels at Whitehorse, Y.T., were also opened. 


A new residential school at Mission City, B.C., was nearing completion for 
occupancy in September 1961. 


Construction commenced on a new residential school at Fort Frances, Ont. 


A total of 39 staff residences were provided for teaching staff at Indian day 
schools and for both teaching and administrative staff at residential schools, 


The Department of Public Works worked on plans for a residential school 
to be constructed at LaTuque, P.Q., and a hostel to be constructed at Fort 
George, P.Q. 

Extensive renovations were carried out at the following residential schools: 


Mohawk Institute, Six Nations Agency, Southern Ontario; 
Sandy Bay Residential School, Dauphin Agency, Manitoba; 
Edmonton Residential School, Edmonton Agency, Alberta. 


In addition a winter works program of repairs and renovations was imple- 
mented for which a sum of $483,000 was provided. 


Reserves and Trusts 


New Reserves 


During 1960-61, negotiations were conducted with the Province of Quebec 
for the transfer of lands to provide residential areas for Indians at Paint Hills, 
Wenneway, Rapid Lake and Great Whale River. Transfer is awaiting survey 
of the boundaries of the areas applied for. Big Island Mainland Indian Reserve 
No. 93 was established as a new reserve in the Kenora area. The Province of 
Saskatchewan was asked to set aside areas for the Portage La Loche Band in 
accordance with the provisions of Treaty 10. Bushe River Indian Reserve was 
enlarged by land acquired from Alberta. Also in the Province of Alberta, land 
was acquired at Jean D’Or Prairie for the Little Red River Band, and as an addi- 
tion to Fox Lake Indian Reserve No. 164. Several small parcels of land in the 
Mackenzie District were also secured to provide for Indian housing needs. 


Land Sales 


The final payment became due on March 15, 1961 under the Sarnia Reserve 
land sale agreement with Dimensional Investments Limited. Payment not having 
been received, the purchaser was given thirty days to remedy the default as 
provided for in the agreement. The default not having been remedied, the agree- 
ment was terminated. Payments received by Indians of the Sarnia Band totalled 
$2,682,509.68. Out of the 3,100 acres covered by the agreement, 463.87 acres 
were alienated on resale by the purchaser. The balance was again incorporated 
in the Reserve. Of the total amount received, $586,280 was distributed on a per 
capita basis to members of the Band; $1,070,985.19 was paid to locatees, and 
$1,025,900.37 was placed in the Capital Account of the Band. 


Sales of land were confined to a few parcels required for industrial and other 
use. Work connected with highway rights-of-way, power line, pipe line and other 
easements continued at about the same level as in recent years. 


Leases 


There were 1,892 leases and permits, other than oil and gas leases, issued 
during the year. Rental of $1,241,621.95 was received. There are 5,403 leases and 
permits in effect, an increase of 536 over last year. 
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Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Although exploration continued at about the same level as in the past few 
years, there was a sharp decline in revenue, due in part to decreased production. 
Drilling activity increased slightly, six wells having been drilled, totalling 39,830 
feet. Gas was discovered on the Blood Timber Limited Reserve No. 144. Addi- 
tional oil was discovered on Stony Indian Reserve No. 135 and White Bear 
Indian Reserve No. 70 near Carlyle, Saskatchewan. Ninety-eight wells on Indian 
reserves are either producing or capable of producing oil or gas. 

Revenue from oil and gas credited to band funds: 


1960-61 1959-60 
Bonuses from sale of oil and gas rights.................. $ 183,197.78 $ 399,145.40 
PUAL TENUAISMO DITOR. Lace ce tt bs coor eked aad waracae ore 581,575.15 719,197.86 
Royalties on prodtiétion ia staas Fis, OF A ae 604, 490. 60 898, 630.60 


$1,369,263.53 $2,016, 973.86 
Mining 

New mining regulations were made, effective April 1, 1961. The Indian 
Quartz Mining Regulations were repealed as of March 31, 1961, except those 
sections necessary for the protection of mining claims on record at the time the 
new regulations became operative. The practice of making surrendered mining 
rights available for staking has been abandoned in favour of disposing of permits 
or leases by public competition. A licence to carry out reconnaissance investiga- 
tions may be obtained without competition, but it gives the holder no prior right 
to a permit or lease. The main reason for the change is to secure revenue for the 
Indians in the disposal of mining rights, something that did not occur under the 
former Quartz Mining Regulations. 

No ore is being produced on any Indian reserve. The discovery of gold and 
copper close to Fort Hope Indian Reserve No. 64 in Northern Ontario resulted 
in spectacular prospecting activity. There were 65 prospector’s permits issued 
and 490 mining claims recorded in 1960-61, compared to nine and 40 respectively 
in the previous year. These figures relate to all reserves on which staking took 
place. 


Forestry 


Forest surveys were continued in British Columbia and 303 reports covered 
304,395 acres. This concludes forest surveys of Indian reserves in British Columbia 
pending the reappraisal of the reports and determination of future policy. 

The Department of Forestry prepared preliminary forest cover type maps 
for several reserves in Ontario from air photographs, in preparation for ground 
examinations in 1961. Negotiations were completed with the Province of Ontario 
on a new forest fire protection and suppression agreement which will be effective 
in 1961. Preliminary discussions have been held with the Province of British 
Columbia concerning a similar agreement. 

There were 34 active timber licences on Indian reserves. Income from forest 
production, both licence and permit, amounted to $705,108.98. 

Negotiations were continued with several provinces to obtain cutting rights 
on provincial Crown land. Several provincial cutting permits were issued to 
Indians in Ontario. 


Estates 

Estates administered and concluded totalled 1,448; in addition 722 estates 
were reviewed and closed in further reduction of the outstanding backlog. New 
estates opened for administration totalled 732. 

Police and other reports of fatal accidents were reviewed in 80 cases for 
third party liability, and appropriate action taken to assist dependents to obtain 
compensation. 
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This section also administers the estates of over 200 mentally incompetent 
Indians and is responsible for all related corresponsdence with provincial author- 
ities. 


Individual Land Holdings Register 


Seventeen additional reserves have been included in the new master register 
maintained for recording individual land holdings. This makes a total of 35 
reserves in which title abstracts have been established and brought up to date. 
Preliminary work is continuing on abstracts for other reserves. 

A substantial part of the work of the unit consists of checking and con- 
firming individual ownership of land affected by rights-of-way, easements, sales 
and leases. Such work is increasing in volume, particularly with respect to rights- 
of-way and leases. 

Formal recognition of lawful possession for their reserve lands’ was issued 
to individuals by 1,052 certificates of possession and by 242 notices of entitlement. 


Reserves Land Register 


Work continued on this register, which records data pertaining to the basic 
title to Indian reserves and alienations therefrom. The registration of 37 Indian 
reserves, all in the northern part of Manitoba, was completed during the year. 
To date the register has been established for 155 reserves. 


Land Surveys 


The annual survey program which is carried out under the direction of the 
Surveyor General of Canada, included 150 items involving boundary and sub- 
division surveys on reserves and other areas acquired for Indian purposes. Of 
54 surveys undertaken during the year, 40 were completed. 


Membership 


The inclusion in band membership of 115 children was protested by Indians 
under Sections 9 and 12 of the Indian Act. In 28 cases the children were declared 
to be entitled to be registered as Indians, and in 33 cases to be not entitled on 
account of non-Indian paternity. The remaining 54 protests are under investi- 
gation. 

According to the Indian Register the Indian population on December 31, 
1960 was 185,169. 


Trusts and Annuities 


Indian Trust Funds 


Indian band funds totalled $27 ,358,297.08 on March 31, 1961. Of this amount 
$23,855,377.44 was capital and $3,502,939.64 was revenue. 

In 1960-61 expenditures totalled $7,257,178.68 as compared to $7,418,041.94 
last year. Income totalled $6,656,160.58 as compared to $7,724,294.64 for last 
year. The reduction in income of $1,068,134.06 is due mainly to a lower amount 
from land sales, and in oil royalties. 

The following is a statement of major items of expenditures for the past 
fiscal year: 


Amount 
March 31, 1961 
Agricultural Assistance..socs.aute tee Pete eee $ 909,053.61 
Deatitute (Rebel ints wot dios etek ohne & 677, 783.64 
Operation and Management of Band Property..................00. 794,189.37 
PYCURTO Os et, Oem ns te, ae tates Seer ie eee eee 1,466, 675.67 


RoadsGud Bridges vr. ee. SU Es, ee, ee: LS ww ee 525, 922.93 
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Savings 
In addition to Indian band funds, $776,915.70 is held in savings on behalf 


of individual Indians and Indian estates from which disbursements totalling 
$547,549.46 were made. 


Transfer of Control to Bands 


During the year transfer of control of revenue expenditures was made under 
Section 68 of the Indian Act to one band in Ontario and one band in British 
Columbia. In addition, control of a portion of such revenue funds was turned 
over to 29 bands in Ontario in order that they might manage their welfare ex- 
penditures and take advantage of the provisions of the Ontario Welfare Assistance 
Act. 


Annuities 

Annuity moneys totalling $495,028 were distributed to 89,052 Indians in 
accordance with the provisions of the various treaties. This amount includes 
moneys paid on account of enfranchisements, commutations and arrears. 


Winter Works Incentive Program 

From October 15, 1960 to May 31, 1961, 55 projects were carried out for 
a total estimated cost of $324,000, which provided an estimated 19,420 man days 
work to 791 Indians. The total payroll costs amounted to $188,000, for which 
the Department of Labour is refunding approximately $94,000 to the credit of 
band funds. 


Enfranchisement 


The number of Indians enfranchised during the fiscal year 1960-61 in each 
province was as follows: 


TE Sts A et SN eerie, ee Mee ME ER 5 ,. SG Ae rere em fe tee 15 
IBTINCER UC WALLS Ll Clinet mre tetra tee eet eo arte pene ete arn chr RM eactcect 1 
INE WEB runs witk ate hoe Sicko ocd sate SRA a IRE to oe Pepe OLE 26 
EASE, a a: I So ee eT er ae. - oe oe en eee Ae eee © Seen F 56 
COUAe he TE eR ech e vcaats 2 kerr RS a aes be ga ud FS 276 
NE ATTEN ic ak Gare Skew sl os gk vette I I, 5 akc bc ak DA 108 
Saskatchewanteses:.. Jeo... gaaetwi wt.) keer aie k. oho el 126 
FATS OTe cl eae ee EM IER ct i: ae MeN Rn ONE EA ak ME has Soh eral Ghani et are dye 64 
Biitieiciambiate: Of.4. 3 MOULSUTIAIO9, FOOTY, Wi. BIOoLeres Ban 238 
POPE Weala Ler itOmlede 3. dk seeccca sh» senowel St sbertest ret: arenes tert d bares 23 
PR Olek PEL C GaN MEME es cae eS css rs ner a fo eda Tee ie eno, nw se ae ek otis, 1a oA 

EROTAT Age EE oe. byehewereirs bee seta ce ety ae Ls Fe des cE 954 


Engineering and Construction 


The Engineering and Construction Division assisted by field engineering 
officers and construction supervisors attached to the regional offices, provided 
technical services to the operating divisions of the Branch. The diversity of the 
work is shown hereunder: 


Works for the Education Division 


(a) New Construction 

Twelve ancillary buildings were erected at Indian day and residential 
schools. Construction has begun also on six additional miscellaneous types of 
buildings at various sites. 

Ten residences were completed at various school sites and another nine units 
are under construction. 
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Sixteen new schools were completed providing 42 classrooms. Two one-class- 
room additions were also built making a total of 44 classrooms. Four of the larger 
schools included home economics and industrial arts rooms as well as combined 
assembly hall-gymnasia. 

Construction of 10 schools is in hand to provide 17 more classrooms. 


(b) Reconstruction and Maintenance 


An extensive reconstruction and maintenance program involving mechanical 
trades work was carried out at some 67 day and residential schools. These proj- 
ects included heating, plumbing and electrical wiring and distribution systems, 
propane and natural gas installations, refrigeration, water supply and treatment 
equipment, sewage disposal facilities and replacement of kitchen and laundry 
equipment. Three of the largest projects were completed at the Mohawk Insti- 
tute, the Sandy Bay and the Edmonton residential schools. 

Work is in progress on 41 maintenance and repair projects at various day 
and residential schools. A considerable number of additional projects of this type 
was made possible due to special funds available under an accelerated winter 
works program. 


Works for Agencies Division 


Buildings completed included a staff residence, a garage and an agency 
office building. Construction is under way on contracts involving extensions 
and alterations to two agency offices. 

Four fixed-price road construction contracts were completed. A large number 
of projects of this type was carried out by rental of road building machinery 
under a service contract and the procurement of granular fill and other road 
building materials under a purchase contract. Specifications were prepared, 
tenders assessed and direct supervision supplied for a number of special projects 
of this nature. 

The first phase of a water supply system for the village of Brocket, Alberta, 
was completed. 

Ten new plan types for Indian homes were designed and bills of materials 
and working drawings are being developed. 

Plans submitted by field officers were examined for the Welfare Division. 


Works for the Reserves and Trusts Division 


Two bridge projects are under construction in the Six Nations Agency, the 
cost of which will be met by Band Trust Account funds. At the request of the 
Band Council, the design and supervision of the work is being done by a firm of 
consulting engineers. The Division collaborated in the contract arrangements, 
calling of tenders, the purchase of certain material and the processing of progress 
payments. 

A design was prepared for a large community hall for the St. Regis Band. 
This building is being constructed by the Band with supervisory assistance from 
the Division. 

Technical help was also made available for railway crossing surveys and 
a sub-division layout plan for a proposed Indian village adjoining the town of 
MacDiarmid in Northern Ontario. Specifications were prepared for road building 
machinery so that tenders could be invited. Bids obtained were examined and 
recommendations made. The British Columbia engineering office developed plans 
and specifications and supervised irrigation and water supply projects. 


Works for the Economic Development Division 

Requests are being received from this relatively new Division of the Branch 
for advice on a variety of Engineering projects including farm drainage as well 
as the purchase of prefabricated community freezers and small processing plants. 
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Field Administration 


The Agencies Division is responsible for general field administration which 
includes staff management and training, the review and preparation of methods 
and procedures, the provision and maintenance of buildings and equipment, 
construction and maintenance of reserve roads, power lines, water systems and 
other works, and liaison with Indian and Northern Health Services for the pro- 
vision of medical services to Indians. 


A new region, created for the District of Mackenzie, N.W.T., with head- 
quarters at Fort Smith, brings the number of regional offices to nine. A new 
agency was established at Fort Simpson, N.W.T., and with the amalgamation 
of the Moravian Agency, Thamesville, Ontario, with the Caradoc Agency, 
Muncey, Ontario, the number of agencies is now 89. 


Employees of the Agencies Division hvae increased from 558 in the previous 
year to 580, and include 54 persons of Indian status. 


Accommodation 


Ninety-eight regional and agency offices were maintained, 20 in rented space, 
43 in federal buildings and 26 in Branch-owned offices. Sub-agency offices are 
maintained on many reserves. Crown-owned residences were occupied by 150 
employees. 


Transportation and Equipment 


The Division is responsible for a fleet of 262 vehicles. A contract was let 
by the Department of Transport for the construction of a new passenger vessel 
to serve the Christian Island Indian Agency, Southern Ontario Region. 


Names and Locations of Regional Offices 
and Indian Agencies 


Name Location Name Location 

MARITIMES Amherst, N.S. 

Miramichi Chatham, N.B. St. John River Woodstock, N.B. 

Eskasoni Eskasoni, N.S. Shubenacadie Micmac, N.S. 

P.E.I. Lennox Island, P.E.I. 
QUEBEC Quebec City 

Abitibi Amos Pierreville St. Francois-du-Lac 

Bersimis Betsiamites 

Caughnawaga Caughnawaga Pointe-Bleue Pointe-Bleue 

Lorette Village des Hurons Restigouche Restigouche 

Maniwaki Maniwaki Seven Islands Sept-Iles 

Oka ka Timiskaming Notre-Dame-du-Nord 
ONTARIO 

Southern Ontario Toronto 

Caradoc Muncey Sarnia Sarnia 

Christian Island Christian Island Bruce Chippawa Hill 

Golden Lake Golden Lake Six Nations Brantford 

St. Regis St. Regis (Quebec) 
Simcoe Sutton West Tyendinaga Deseronto 


Rice and Mud LakesPeterborough 


Northern Ontario 
Chapleau 
Fort Frances 
James Bay 
Kenora 


North Bay 
Chapleau 

Fort Frances 
Moose Factory 
Kenora 


Manitoulin Island Manitowaning 


Walpole Island 
Parry Sound 


Nakina 
Nipissing 

Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 


Walpole Island 
Parry Sound 


Nakina 
Sturgeon Falls 
Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 
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Names and Locations of Regional Offices 
and Indian Agencies (Concluded) 


Name Location Name Location 
MANITOBA Winnipeg 
Clandeboye Selkirk Nelson River Ilford 


Dauphin 
Fisher River 


Dauphin 
Hodgson 


Norway House 


Portage-la-Prairie 


Norway House 
Portage-la-Prairie 


Island Lake Island Lake The Pas The Pas 
SASKATCHEWAN Saskatoon 
Battleford Battleford File Hills-Qu’Appelle Fort Qu’Appelle 
Carlton Prince Albert Meadow Lake Meadow Lake 
Crooked Lake Broadview Pelly Kamsack 
Duck Lake Duck Lake Shellbrook Shellbrook 
Touchwood Punnichy 
ALBERTA Edmonton 
Athabaska Fort Chipewyan 
Blackfoot Gleichen Hobbema Hobbema 
Blood Cardston Lesser Slave Lake High Prairie 
Edmonton Edmonton Peigan Brocket 
Fort Vermilion Fort Vermilion Saddle Lake St. Paul 
Stony-Sarcee Calgary 
District oF MACKENZIE Fort Smith, N.W.T. 
Aklavik Inuvik Yellowknife Yellowknife 
Fort Smith Fort Smith 
Fort Simpson Fort Simpson 
BritisH COLUMBIA AND 
YUKON Vancouver 
British Columbia 
Babine Hazelton Nicola Merritt 
Bella Coola Bella Coola Okanagan Vernon 
Burns Lake Burns Lake Queen Charlotte Masset 
Cowichan Duncan Skeena River Prince Rupert 
Fort St. John Fort St. John Stuart Lake Vanderhoof 
Kamloops Kamloops Terrace Terrace 
Kootenay Cranbrook Vancouver Vancouver 
Kwawkewlth Alert Bay West Coast Port Alberni 
Lytton Lytton Williams Lake Williams Lake 
New Westminster New Westminster 
Yukon 
Yukon Whitehorse 


The Provincial Picture 


British Columbia 


The primary industries of the province—lumbering, fishing and mining— 
set the pace for industry in general. With these at a low ebb throughout most of 
the year, the state of the economy of British Columbia remained below normal. 


During this period, however, the Indians fared remarkably well. During the 
fall and winter, when employment is normally slack, extensive winter works 
filled the gap. Many bands took advantage of the Department of Labour Winter 
Works Incentive program, providing more than 17,000 man-days of labour for 
British Columbia and Yukon Indians. Many Indians, and especially those 
engaged in the restricted 1960-61 fishing season, found themselves short of the 
qualifying Unemployment Insurance stamps. The Winter Works programs, 
in many cases, provided the required Unemployment Insurance credits, thus 
relieving prolonged dependence on welfare assistance. 
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Education 


Efforts to enrol more Indian children in non-Indian schools resulted in a 
ereater degree of integration in widely separated areas. For example, the children 
of the Sliammon Reserve near Powell River will now be going to school with 
non-Indian children. For the first time a comparatively large number (approxi- 
mately 60) of high school children from various coastal points were boarded in 
homes in the Lower Fraser Valley, while attending provincial high schools. 
Though experimental at first, this program has succeeded beyond expectations, 
chiefly because of the remarkable capacity of adolescent Indian boys and girls 
to adapt to a new environment. 


Additional classrooms were constructed at Ahousaht and Greenville, and a 
new teacher residence provided on the Alkali Lake Reserve. The Skookumchuck 
Reserve in the New Westminster Agency was provided with a new day school. 


The outstanding feature of the school construction program was the com- 
pletion of the new residential school at Mission. Designed by Vancouver archi- 
tects working closely with Branch officials, the new school is functional and 
attractive. 


A new trade school, constructed jointly by the federal and provincial 
governments, was opened at Burnaby. From the start the school has enrolled 
Indian students in courses ranging from boat building to structural steel con- 
struction. In addition to the opening of this new training resource, the long 
established Vancouver Vocational Institute has enrolled more Indian students 
than ever before, in the usual wide range of courses. The calibre of student is 
noticeably improved as a result of careful screening by the district superin- 
tendents of Indian schools. 


Economic Development 


Agriculture continues to show increased activity, especially in southern 
British Columbia. A sprinkler irrigation system capable of watering 240 acres 
was installed on the Redstone Reserve. This was a most successful project. Half 
the acreage was seeded and produced well. The remaining half is being seeded. 
The new irrigation system on the Anaham Indian Reserve which will provide 
water for up to 200 acres was near completion. 


Several beef herds were placed in the Okanagan, Lytton, Kamloops, 
Williams Lake and Vancouver Agencies on a rotational basis along with pure 
bred bulls. This will give many young families a start in ranching. T here are over 
5,000 Indian-owned beef cattle in the region. 


With livestock on the increase, additional land for forage was required and 
more than 260 acres broken in three agencies ready for seeding in the spring of 
1961. This is in addition to some 300 acres newly seeded to hay. 


Home gardens and small orchards increased appreciably throughout the 
year thereby adding to the family diet and reducing living costs. Garden com- 
petitions in most agencies were continued. 


Several well-organized field days were held for Agency staff and Indians 
as instruction periods in the ever-changing methods of modern farming. 


New tractors and other farm equipment were acquired, mostly by individuals 
who contributed at least half the cost. 


The commercial fishing industry, the mainstay of the Coastal Indians, 
showed a 29.2% decrease from the previous three year average. During the year 
22,975 fishery licences were issued in the Pacific Coast area—for all species. Of 
this total, 5,471 were issued to Indians. For home consumption the Indians took 
262,323 salmon. 
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A slight increase in fur prices, combined with a substantial increase in fur- 
bearing animals, attracted a greater number of Indians to this means of supple- 
menting their incomes. This was more evident throughout northern British 
Columbia and the Yukon, where access roads created by oil-drilling crews apprec- 
iably reduced costs and time required by Indians making use of traplines. 

Game continues to be a valuable means of livelihood for Indians in fringe 
areas. Aside from the food value, tanned hides from moose, deer and cariboo 
are valuable to hunters and to those engaged in handicrafts. 

Intensive and extensive forest surveys were carried out on an additional 87 
Indian Reserves involving seven Agencies in the British Columbia Region 
covering a total of 48,911 acres of forest land; 250,000 acres of forest land remain 
to be examined. 

Timber activity on reserve lands resulted in removal of 26,212 M. f.b.m. of 
fir and 7,322 M. f.b.m. of other species. In addition 102,883 lin. ft. of poles were 
cut, 4,752 ties and 335,485 cords of wood produced for fuel and other uses. 


Christmas tree production in six agencies resulted in 336,299 trees being 
sold for $82,551. 


Handicrafts 


Various forms of handicrafts continue to provide increasing revenue to the 
Indians. Values of well-finished items have reached a profitable level. There is 
great interest, for example, in well-carved miniature wooden totem poles as well 
as argillite and jade items. The sale of tanned leather goods in many areas is 
taxing the supply of hides. Indian sweaters continue to be very popular and a 
source of income. 


Placement 


In spite of the generally poor economic conditions, nearly all graduates of 
vocational schools were successfully placed in their trades. Many others who had 
acquired skills and experience or who had been trained were assisted in finding 
employment. 

The appointment of an additional economic development officer to the 
Yukon Agency was pending at the end of the year. 


Through labour force surveys and co-operation with the National Employ- 
ment Service and other agencies, more opportunities for employment are being 
found. Leases of Indian lands, in some instances, offer excellent prospects. In the 
Okanagan, for example, a lease of Indian land to grow grapes for a new winery 
business will offer employment to more persons than there are Indians in the area. 


Participation by placement staff in the Canadian Labour Congress Con- 
vention has led to a rising interest on the part of union locals in the employment 
of Indians. 


Welfare—Social Service 


There has been an increase in the number of Indians receiving welfare 
services from the Branch and from provincial and private agencies. A greater 
awareness of social problems in Indian communities and of legislation and services 
has resulted in new demands for services to meet the needs of individuals and 
communities. Community activities such as Friendship Centres, Guidance 
Committees ahd study projects are evidence of the increased interest of non- 
Indians and non-Indian communities in the affairs of Indians. 

The Federal-Provincial Indian Welfare Committee continued to meet 
regularly. Two major projects were undertaken this year. Following a compre- 
hensive study, a statement of policy was developed and submitted to both the 
federal and provincial departments concerned in order to clarify the situation in 
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regard to responsibility for welfare services for Indians living off their reserves and 
non-Indians residing in Indian communities. In addition, the committee pre- 
sented a plan, based upon joint action of the federal and provincial governments, 
to meet the particular problems of persons of Indian status in the city of Prince 
Rupert. 

Seven new Homemakers’ Clubs were organized, bringing the total to 46. 
The activities of these groups contribute appreciably to improvements on reserves. 
Nineteen delegates attended a very successful Community Health Institute at 
Nanaimo Indian Hospital sponsored by Indian and Northern Health Services. 


Housing 


Indian housing valued at $691,000 was constructed. This includes approxi- 
mately $437,000 from public funds with the balance made up of personal con- 
tributions, Band Funds and V.L.A. grants. Repairs were made to 400 homes 
costing $49,000 from public funds. 

Welfare assistance increased to some degree. This was due in part to adverse 
economic conditions. The two major industries—fishing and lumbering—suf- 
fered most by reason of the poorest salmon run in 40 years and an extremely long 
and destructive fire season and woods closure in the lumbering industry. 


Engineering 

Attention was focused on water systems and irrigation projects in the 
Interior. New water supply sources were installed at 14 Reserves and repairs and 
improvements to 22 others. Four new wells were drilled and erosion problems 
were investigated on the coast and on Vancouver Island. 

Major projects were carried out at all of the residential schools including 
fire escapes, additional bathroom facilities, kitchen equipment, floor renewal, 
decorating, and in renovating, repairing and converting boiler-room equipment 
and laundries. 

As electric power reached Indian reserves, power lines and wiring were 
installed. In more isolated sections generators powered by diesel engines were 
installed. 

Surveys continued in all agencies to prepare for improved water supplies, 
sewers, roads, irrigation systems, schools and housing. 


Yukon 


One of the important developments was the amendment to the Yukon 
Ordinance to allow Indians to vote in Territorial elections. Yukon Indians have 
had the right to vote in federal elections for some time and the new amendment 
is another step towards the integration and acceptance of Yukon Indians as 
equal citizens. 

Employment has continued at a high level. Increased interest in geological 
surveys, road extension and tourist attractions contributed to a high level of 
economy. 

Some 150 Indians were employed by the Highways Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works to slash 35 miles of road between Watson Lake and Ross 
River. Winter Works projects created temporary employment for more than 
100 men. Other government departments and local business concerns have given 
jobs to the Indians. 

Trapping and commercial fishing are steadily becoming more and more 
important to the Indian economy. The quota in the Kluane Game Sanctuary 
project was increased to 157 this year and it would appear that this controlled 
endeavour will expand considerably. A number of Indians are now self-employed 
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in supplying fish under commercial licence. Others are self-employed as prospec- 
tors and many are seasonally employed as guides to big game hunters. 


Revenue from handicrafts approached the $20,000 mark and as improved 
sales outlets are found this source of income should increase. 

Branch construction and improvements have increased. Sixteen welfare 
houses were constructed with Indian labour. New residences were completed 
adjacent to the Yukon Hostel for staff members. Improvements and additions 
were carried out at both residential schools. 

With the completion of the two hostels at Whitehorse, every Indian child 
in the Yukon is now able to obtain an education. Children are being admitted 
at the same age level as non-Indians. Students staying as the hostels attend inte- 
grated schools. A teacher-adviser has been appointed to give children additional 
instruction when required aiter school hours. 

Relief administration by cheque was extended to all bands in the Yukon 
Agency and is proving satisfactory. 

Homemakers’ Clubs, organized at Mayo and Teslin, were the first to be 
started in the Yukon. Leadership is provided by local non-Indians in each 
community. 

There have been no severe health problems among Yukon Indians during 
the year. Child welfare services have now been taken over by the Territorial 
government, with services to neglected children provided on the same basis as to 
non-Indians. Cost of this service is paid by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Alberta 


Primary industries continued to provide the major portion of the cash 
incomes of Indian people in Alberta. Those in the north added to their earnings 
from lumbering, trapping and fishing by employment in road and pipeline 
clearing and in the sugar beet fields in the Lethbridge area. In the central and 
southern areas agriculture was the predominant occupation with an increasing 
interest in livestock, particularly cattle raising. 


The development of job opportunities in Alberta did not keep pace with 
the increasing Indian labour force. However, the placement of selected Indians 
continued and a considerable number of rural and seasonal workers secured 
employment as a result of cooperation between the National Employment 
Service, the Indian Affairs placement officer, and Agency staff. Jobs were 
obtained in beetfields by 534 Alberta Indians, 64 were engaged in clearing 
pipeline rights of way, 69 employed in National Parks, and 25 placed in domestic 
and miscellaneous seasonal jobs. The Branch employed eight teachers, four 
assistants, three caretakers, two stockmen, two clerks, and one stenographer, all 
of whom were Indians. Staffs at Indian residential schools included 14 skilled and 
75 unskilled Indians. Indian labourers were employed on 13 winter works projects 
which included construction of eight homes and clearing of 16 miles of roads. 


Interest in Work Skills 


There were indications that Indian workers are becoming more aware of 
employment opportunities and of the benefits from Unemployment Insurance and 
Workmen’s Compensation. Young Indians are expressing an interest in preparing 
themselves for wage employment by improving their academic and vocational 
skills. Eighteen young adults between the ages of 17 and 24 were selected for a 
special six-month pre-apprenticeship training program to bring candidates up to 
the grade nine level, and to present them with a program of job orientation. 
After six weeks of instruction 10 of the candidates passed the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Board examinations and all will write the provincial grade nine exam- 
inations. Their average standing on entrance to the course was grade seven. 
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Although rainfall was light in the south, 837,824 bushels of grain were 
threshed on reserves, an increase of 35% over the previous year. Cultivated and 
native hay fields produced 22,481 tons and 28,480 bushels of potatoes were har- 
vested. The returns from vegetable gardens were good, with 361 acres seeded. 
The interest in dual-purpose cattle continued, particularly in the Saddle Lake 
Agency, where there are 18 herds, two of which are registered stock. On reserves 
in central and southern Alberta 27 rotating herds of cattle were established. 


Trapping and Fishing 

In northern Alberta trapping brought fairly good returns but owing to the 
very early and exceptionally heavy snowfall, the number of pelts taken was some- 
what reduced. The trapping season opened with a firm market but local prices 
dropped sharply in January. In the Lake Athabaska area the price offered for 
lynx fell from $10. to $2. and for mink from $25. to $10. 


Many of the 1,011 trappers increased their earnings by taking part in com- 
mercial fishing at Cold Lake, Lesser Slave Lake, Lac Ste. Anne, Wabamun and 
Webasca. At Lake Claire in the Wood Buffalo National Park 94,660 pounds of 
goldeye were netted in the Branch-sponsored fishing project. Big game was 
plentiful in the north and those who were unable to hunt received 168,871 pounds 
of moose, elk and buffalo meat which was obtained from the national parks. 
Freezers at Fort Chipewyan and Habay provide cold storage for Indian hunters’ 
meat and a third freezer is ready for operation at Fox Lake. 


The sale of handicrafts brought $14,332.75. Moccasins and similar articles, 
valued at $25,050, were retained for use on the reserves. 


There was an increase of 43 per cent in production of lumber from the 
Lesser Slave Lake, Heart Lake, Stony and Peigan Reserves, from which 4,316,727 
board feet of spruce, pine, fir and white poplar were harvested. Returns from 
sale of willow pickets, fence posts and Christmas trees amounted to $67,082, and 
in addition 1,520 cords of pulpwood and 4,770 cords of firewood were sold. 


The number of potentially productive oil and gas wells increased by three 
to a total of 96 but production decreased considerably. 


Additional land for Indians was acquired from the province in the Fort 
Vermilion area. The Moose Prairie Reserve was relinquished and 22,512.3 acres 
were added to the Bushe River Reserve. An addition of 3,860 acres was made to 
the Upper Hay River Reserve. The Little Red River Cree Band received 42,104.3 
acres, comprising an addition to the Fox Lake Reserve and acquisition of the 
Jean d’Or Prairie Reserve. 


Band Council Affairs 


Band Councils continued their interest in reserve improvement and 119 
miles of new roads and two bridges were constructed with Band and appropriated 
funds. The cost of a new steel traffic bridge over the Christina River was shared 
with the provincial government, and a new bridge was constructed over Coyote 
Creek on the Sunchild Cree Reserve. During the year 242 homes were completed 
and 22 partially constructed with the major portion of cost paid from band funds. 
Repairs amounting to $105,065, were made to 550 homes. Electricity was extended 
to 258 homes on the Hobbema Reserve and to 93 homes on other reserves 
to bring the total of dwellings with electricity to 706. The sanitation program 
was expanded with installation of a municipal-type water system in the village 
of Brocket and the drilling of 58 wells. 


Alberta Emergency Measures held an Orientation Course for Indians in 
Edmonton at which all Bands were represented with the exception of those in 
the far north in the Fort Vermilion and Athabasca Agencies. Twenty men 
attended and as a result Civil Defence planning and organization have begun 
on the Peigan and Hobbema Reserves. 
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The Fifth Agricultural Conference for Indian delegates and field staff held 
in Edmonton during February was one of the highlights of the economic devel- 
opment program. The field of discussion was enlarged to encompass other aspects 
of economic development including employment, and time was allotted for a 
workshop on formation and functions of committees on reserves. 


The Citizenship Branch assisted with a Leadership Course in the Saddle 
Lake Agency in which 24 members of Band Councils and two executive members 
of Homemakers’ Clubs participated. The Department of Extension, University 
of Alberta, provided leaders both for discussion groups and training courses for 
Band Council members. 

Fifteen Indian boys, coached by a member of the Peigan Band, participated 
in the International Pee-Wee Hockey Tournament at the Quebec Winter Carni- 
val in February. : 

The Indian parents’ appreciation of education was marked by improved 
school attendance and in some areas, by requests for admission of their children 
to integrated schools. 

Average daily attendance in most schools is now comparable to that of non- 
Indians and the number of students attending integrated schools increased from 
756 in 1959 to 981 in 1960. There was also a marked increase in high school 
students enrolled in Grades 9 to 12. 

Joint agreements were negotiated with six provincial school boards and 
$253,212, was spent in contributions to building costs at Beaverlodge, Grouard, 
Trout Lake, Calling Lake, Valleyview and St. Paul. The cost of a new two-class- 
room school on the Janvier Reserve was shared with the province. 


The Beaver Lake one-room Indian Day School was closed on June 30, 1960, 
and the children now attend the 30-classroom public school in the Town of Lac 
La Biche, which is seven miles distant. The grade seven children from Goodfish 
Lake were integrated into the Ashmont School. 


Integration 


Indian parents from several reserves again requested the admission of their 
children to schools in Calgary, Edmonton, and Jasper Place, where the total en- 
rolment was 234—three times the attendance in the previous year. Teacher- 
advisers are employed in Calgary and Edmonton to supervise and assist students. 
In-service training was provided at the annual teachers’ convention and training 
institutes with research personnel provided by the University of Alberta and the 
Calgary Public School Board. 


Adult education classes were offered at nine centres; 77 Indian women en- 
rolled in home economic courses and 112 men received instruction in carpentry, 
electricity and mechanics; 30 young people took academic upgrading courses in 
language, science and mathematics; 15 Indian students were enrolled in secre- 
tarial courses; five in hairdressing; three in nursing aide training; and 11 in 
various other vocational training courses. 


Construction of school buildings included two-classroom schools on the 
Samson, Saddle Lake and Goodfish Lake Reserves, two-classrooms at Sacred 
Heart Indian Residential School, one-classroom additions to the Alexis and 
Frog Lake Indian Day Schools, and teachers’ quarters at the Old Sun Residen- 
tial School, Eden Valley and Samson Day Schools. 


Mackenzie Region 


Administrative changes in the region were the creation of a regional office 
in Fort Smith, of the Fort Simpson Agency and a new sub-agency at Fort 
McPherson, and the transfer of three bands south of Great Slave Lake from the 
Yellowknife to the Fort Smith Agency. 
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There was wide-spread hunting and trapping and fishing in the late fall 
until Christmas. Fur prices fell sharply just before Christmas and trapping de- 
creased with low prices received for pelts. Nevertheless, trapping returns remained 
an important part of the earnings of the Indians of the N.W.T. In the Fort 
Simpson Agency the trappers received $29,819. In the Fort Smith Agency, the 
figure was $6,246. Around the Great Slave Lake in the Yellowknife Agency, it 
was estimated that between November Ist, 1960 and the middle of March 1961, 
$112,500 worth of fur was sold, while in the Aklavik Agency the figure was 
$212,000. The total fur crop was therefore valued at about $350,565. 


80 Per Cent Go Trapping 


It is estimated that over 80 per cent of the Indians in the Mackenzie District 
engaged in trapping for some period of the winter. To further development of 
fur and game resources essential to the present economy, meetings were held at 
Fort McPherson and Lac la Martre in July 1960. Trappers’ representatives, 
mainly band chiefs, met with representatives of the Indian Affairs Branch and 
the Game Branch and divided the trapping and hunting areas throughout the 
Mackenzie District. The decisions reached at these meetings had a direct bearing 
on the increased numbers of Indians who left the settlements for trapping in the 
late fall. 


Moose were plentiful in the west and the south with 328 being taken in the 
Fort Simpson Agency and another 259 in the Aklavik Agency. Rabbits were 
plentiful in all areas. Caribou were to be found most of the year north of Fort 
Rae and Yellowknife and between the Great Slave Lake and the Saskatchewan 
border. As in the past few years Indians were encouraged to rely more on domestic 
fishing to conserve caribou. From fisheries, 286,000 lbs. of fish were taken in and 
around the Great Slave Lake in domestic fisheries organized by the Yellowknife 
Agency, 58,000 lbs. in the Fort Simpson Agency and about 1,000,000 Ibs. in the 
Aklavik Agency. The annual winter commercial fishery at Hay River brought a 
gross return of $11,342 to 15 Indians who produced 83,815 lbs. of fish. At Colville 
Lake, north of the Arctic Circle, the Indians caught 150,000 lbs. of fish and sold 
10,000 lbs. to a trader at Fort Good Hope. 


Employment was good at Fort Simpson with 32 Indians in year-round 
employment in hostels, schools, experimental farm, hospital, Game Branch, 
Indian Affairs, Indian Health, stores and the Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission. Wages earned by Indians at Fort Simpson totalled $137,764, over- 
shadowing trapping returns although in some cases complementary to them. 
Thirty-one Indians employed by the Department of Northern Affairs in Fort 
Smith earned $38,271, again exceeding the return from fur but complementary 
to it. In the settlements of the Aklavik Agency from Fort Norman north to 
Inuvik, 343 Indians earned $268,000 in permanent or seasonal employment. When 
the new hospital opened at Inuvik in January 1961, 17 Indian employees were 
included on the staff. Winter works programs netted other men $21,052. 


Right-Of-Way 


In the Yellowknife Agency 130 Indians and 28 non-Indians were employed 
from December 1960 to February 1961 clearing 40 miles of right-of-way through 
the bush east of Yellowknife. Wages paid on this project run by the Branch 
totalled $74,453. 


It is estimated that $20,000 was realized from the sale of handicrafts in the 
region. Handicrafts produced for personal use were worth more than $45,000. 


A placement officer, appointed to the Region in Fort Smith in September 
1960, has been actively engaged in the selection, counselling and placement of 
several Indian students in the Sir John Franklin School in Yellowknife. A 
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Vocational Training Advisory Committee was organized during the winter and 
now meets quarterly in Yellowknife with the placement officer as secretary. 


Thirty-six new houses were built and 19 partially completed. Materials 
were stock-piled at many points to permit an early start to construction in the 
summer of 1961. 


A measure of success met the attempts to stimulate the interest of Band 
councils and have them take a more active part in the administration and affairs 
of their people. By the end of the year regular meetings were being held at Fort 
Smith, Hay River, Yellowknife, Fort Rae, Fort Providence, Fort Simpson, Fort 
Norman, Fort Franklin, Fort McPherson and Old Crow in the Yukon Territory. 


The year saw a continuation of the trend towards dependency on wages. 
In some areas hunting, fishing and trapping supplemented wages and a general 
improvement in economic conditions was evident. In areas where people still 
depend almost completely on traditional pursuits, the low fur prices caused much 
discouragement. The abundance of game combined with winter works projects 
did much to alleviate the low returns from fur which would otherwise have 
resulted in high relief costs. The overall picture is encouraging with the benefits 
of education slowly appearing and more people becoming involved in the 
wage economy. 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan Indians are showing increasing resourcefulness in meeting 
their economic needs through a wide range of income-producing activities. The 
majority of Indians living in the southern part of the province, however, are 
still dependent upon agriculture. Indians living in the northern part are dependent 
on fishing, hunting and trapping. 

Cereal crops were above average in most areas with exceptionally good 
harvest weather in the fall which permitted Indian farmers and lessees to get 
their crops off in good condition. Approximately 250,000 acres of land were under 
cultivation in 1960. Individual Indian farmers cultivated 95,496 acres of land and 
produced 537,077 bushels of wheat, 202,120 bushels of coarse grains, 24,947 
bushels of flax, and 941,036 lbs. of rape seed. It was also an exceptionally good 
year for hay crops which accounted for the Indians being able to harvest 13,035 
tons of wild hay and 2,178 tons of tame hay. A total of 993 acres of new land was 
broken. Individual Indian farmers increased their cultivated acreage by 13,362 
acres over the previous year. 


The cattle industry contines to expand in most agencies. This is due to 
revolving fund loans and the implementing of rotating herd schemes. 


Trapping and Fishing 

The northern Indian on the whole had a fairly successful year. Fur catches 
and prices were down slightly from the previous year. The net income was also 
supplemented by seasonal employment in the fish filleting plants, road con- 
struction, fire fighting, and timber industry. Approximately 14 million f.b.m. 
spruce lumber was cut by the Waterhen, Canoe Lake, and Peter Pond Bands of 
the Meadow Lake Agency. Game conditions in the region are very good with deer, 
elk, and moose on the increase or holding their own. Barren ground caribou are 
doing fair, mainly due to a fair to good calf survival. 


The employment placement program inaugurated in the fall of 1959, ex- 
panded greatly. The number of young people graduating from various training 
institutions is increasing steadily. The graduates were readily placed and adjusted 
well to a non-Indian environment. A total of 41 persons were assisted under the 
program into permanent-type employment. Of these 29 were classed as skilled 
and 12 as unskilled. In addition, 925 persons were assisted in obtaining seasonal 
employment during the summer months, the bulk being moved into the sugar 
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beet fields in Alberta. At the present time there are four Indians as assistant 
agents, one Indian as superintendent, and four Indian girls as stenographers in 
Indian Agency offices. 

A new social worker was appointed and Indian band councils were en- 
couraged to assume greater responsibility for establishing eligibility of band 
members for welfare assistance. Officials of the Branch and the provincial Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare have worked closely to relate services provided by the 
Branch to those provided to non-Indians in communities adjacent to reserves 
and to explore the implications of extending provincial welfare services to the 
Indians living on reserves. 


Welfare Changes 


In 1959, amendments were made in provincial legislation which provided 
for the transfer of matters pertaining to juvenile delinquency from the Provincial 
Corrections Act to the Child Welfare Act. As a result, children, who were pre- 
viously classified as juvenile delinquents are now made wards of the Director 
of Child Welfare and placed according to their individual needs. This has been 
a significant change insofar as Indian children are concerned and one that is 
beneficial to their welfare. 


Further positive developments took place during the year in connection with 
those Indian children taken into care by the Provincial Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation. It has been agreed that the province will accept 
maintenance costs in these cases when the parent or parents have resided away 
from the reserve without benefit of public assistance for one year or more. On 
the other hand, the Indian Affairs Branch will accept financial responsibility 
for those who were resident on reserves at the time of their admission into care, 
and for those who were resident in non-Indian communities when taken into 
care and whose parent or parents had not established residence away from the 
reserve. 

The Indian Affairs Branch has agreed to reimburse the Province for the 
care of Indian wards at an accepted per diem rate. 


A total of 260 welfare houses were built on various reserves. 


The educational program in Saskatchewan Indian schools continues to show 
improvement. The appointment of a district school superintendent at Prince 
Albert has permitted closer supervision of classroom teaching in the northern 
part of the province. The recent appointemnt of an additional school superinten- 
dent for the southern agencies will provide for more sustained contact with 
teachers and their pupils. 


School Attendance 


The age-grade relationship of pupils is becoming more normal and an en- 
couraging trend is noted in the increased enrolment of six-year-olds. Non-pro- 
motion is decreasing and a more systematic testing program is being introduced. 
School attendance is becoming more regular with the provision of vanning service 
on most reserves, A number of one-room schools was closed in favour of centra- 
lized education. School teachers in two agencies co-operate with school unit 
teachers in the preparation of standardized tests which are given to the unit 
and Indian children alike at the end of the school term. It is hoped to extend this 
service to include more Indian classrooms. 

Three hundred and forty students were approved for training under the 
educational assistance program. A considerable proportion of these was enrolled 
in one or another of the following types of training: university, teachers’ college, 
business college and trades courses. A number of young Indian men were trained 
in various trades under Schedule ‘“‘M”’ at the technical schools in Moose Jaw and 
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Saskatoon in the winter and spring. Thirty young men and women were enrolled 
in upgrading classes conducted at Prince Albert and Regina. A number of these 
have already been placed in permanent employment, and some are planning to 
undertake further training and others are planning to return to school. It is hoped 
to extend this type of program next year. 


Four scholarships were awarded by the Branch to Saskatchewan pupils last 
year; one for university training, one for teachers’ college, one for nursing, and one 
for music. 


Joint school agreements were concluded with the school boards at Punnichy, 
Wadena, and Leask, by which the Branch financed accommodation for 210 pupils. 
Partially integrated programs were begun at Broadview and Grenfell. 


Adult education programs were undertaken at Beauval, Cote, Kinistino, and 
File Hills Reserves. Increased parental interest resulted in eight new school com- 
mittees. 


New schools were built at Keeseekoose, Ochapowace, Standing Buffalo, 
Pasqua, Key, Southend, Moosomin, and Moose Woods Indian Reserves. 


Thirty-five miles of grid all-weather roads were constructed on various re- 
serves on a 50-50 cost-sharing basis with the province. An additional 45 miles of 
roads were constructed from band funds and appropriation. The entire road con- 
struction program was carried out to make easier the transportation of children 
to day schools and to provincial schools. 


Manitoba 


Indians of Manitoba engage in many occupations. Those in northern areas 
still depend to a large extent for income on trapping and commercial fishing, with 
this income augmented by revenue from handicraft, local sawmill operations, 
the tourist industry, seasonal employment on the Hudson’s Bay Railway and 
by casual employment at northern settlements. 


Trapping and Fishing 


The management of fur resources continued under formal agreement with 
the Indian participation increased slightly from 69.05 per cent in 1960 to 71.64 
per cent. This represented an increase of approximately $8,000 for administration 
costs. Benefits to the Indians under this agreement rose proportionately. 


Muskrats were again scarce with no trapping being done on the Summerberry 
Project. Other species, however, more than off-set the low supply of muskrat by 
an increase in quantity and valuation. Beaver again topped the list with a rise 
of 9,000 over the previous year. Across the country an increase of $3 average 
price per pelt, as well as a good supply helped to stimulate trapping interest. 


In spite of the increase in beaver trapped, the population appears to be 
erupting once again. Added concentration of trapping will be required to off-set 
this and prevent another die-off as occurred during 1951-52. 


Mink prices and production early in the year appeared headed for record 
returns. However, prices slumped badly after January 10th and cut short this 
possibility. 

Lynx began the season in good demand and supply. 


Valuation of all furs taken during the year in the northern conservation. 
areas rose from $645,000 to $802,073. The average income per trapper over the 
same area rose from $356 to $409. 

Commercial fishing in northern lakes continued to be more helpful to the 


economy of residents in the area. Summer operations are the most favoured and 
also show the highest returns to the individual native or Indian fisherman. 
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Trapnets were introduced on Lake Winnipeg on an experimental basis. 
One instructor and five native fishermen operated from Berens River. Con- 
siderable knowledge of techniques and net designs was gained. The experiment 
will be continued next year. 


Another freezer plant was brought into operation at God’s Lake. At least 
half-a-million pounds are expected for the coming season. 


Of the total number of fishermen in Manitoba, 65% are Indian or of Indian 
descent. 


Assistance for fishing equipment on a repayable basis was again extended to 
Indian fishermen. Returns indicate the venture to be most beneficial to Indians 
in placing them on a more competitive basis with non-Indians. Material for the 
construction of eight packing sheds of 50,000 to 100,000-pounds capacity each 
was landed at sites in the Nelson House-South Indian Lake area. These, to be 
constructed immediately, should assist the Indians of the area greatly in pro- 
ducing fish of better quality as the trade demands. 


Caribou Increase 


Barren ground caribou appear to show a slight increase. Indian co-operation 
with conservation agencies is more in evidence. Wolf pup hunting was again 
carried out to assist in caribou conservation. 


Wild rice production nearly tripled that of the previous years, 8,598 lbs. to 
24,057 lbs. Value to the pickers was $10,707. A continuing tender for a five-year 
period was put into effect this season. Prices are stabilized at 30c per lb. for Little 
Grand Rapids, Bloodvein and Hollow Water, with the Whiteshell at 58c per lb. 


Production of handicraft brought almost $28,700 with the northern bands 
earning the major portion. Some 60 Indians derived income from the tourist 
industry, mainly by employment as guides. 


In the south Indians found employment in construction, as farm workers, 
in the woods industry, at farming, cattle raising and in gathering wild crops. 
An active job placement program has shown excellent results. 


Placement Program 


The placements made in the year through the joint efforts of agency staff 
and the placement officer were 46 in regular and 597 in casual employment. 


The latter figure does not include 1,200 individuals employed in the sugar 
beet fields in Manitoba for a six-week period and who earned $110,000. 


Of the 46 established in regular employment, 36 are still employed. 


Continued co-operation has been received not only from the Special Place- 
ments Section of the National Employment Service, but also from the local 
N.E.S. managers. In many instances, they assisted in making placements outside 
of the Winnipeg area which would not have been possible through the sole 
efforts of the placement officer. 


In the Brandon area, a determined effort was made through the co-operation 
of Branch officers and N.E.S. in the farm labour field. Of 25 candidates, 18 were 
placed with varying degrees of permanence in a variety of jobs, and it is hoped 
that this venture can be extended to other localities. 


Since its inception in 1957, the permanent placement programme has 
increased in scope. It is anticipated that further expansion of the program will 
be noted in the coming year due to the increased number of young people taking 
their higher education in non-Indian schools. In addition, there appears to be a 
steadily increasing interest on the part of students who have completed grade 
10 or higher grades to take further vocational training. 
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A development of importance was the expansion of cattle-raising on suitable 
reserves. Assistance has been provided in the purchase of 289 head of cattle on 
schemes including loans and grants to individuals, establishment of rotational 
herds, and purchases from Band funds. Cattle on reserves now total 1,490; of 
these, 1,342 are owned by individual Indians. As an adjunct to this program, a 
successful agricultural conference was held at the Fisher River Agency, where 
Indians of the southern agencies, superintendents and assistants, met to discuss 
problems related to agriculture and cattle raising. The co-operation of the pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture was an important factor in the success of 
this conference. 


Acreage farmed by individual Indians on reserves totalled 12,418, while 
45,459 acres were under lease for agriculture and 6,946 acres for grazing as of 
December 31, 1960. Crop share leases have proven difficult to cope with due to 
collection difficulties brought about by marketing regulations. These are grad- 
ually being replaced by a cash rental system, based on a tendered price per acre 
which ensures total collection and allows lease revenue to be accurately known. 

New houses built totalled 159, major repairs made to 23, and minor repairs 
to 455. Two community halls were built. 


Ten sawmills on reserves produced 375,000 f.b.m. of lumber, used almost 
entirely in construction and repair of Indian homes. 


Cash Relief 


The number of reserves where relief food payments by cheque have replaced 
dollar-value food orders was increased. Except in a few isolated cases, Indians 
have used these funds wisely. 


The interest of the public in the welfare of Indians continues to increase. 
The Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg is most active and held a very suc- 
cessful Indian and Metis Conference. A leadership course for selected Indians and 
Metis was also held. The provincial government’s Community Development 
Program is well underway, with officers ‘appointed at Grand Rapids and Norway 
House. An increasing number of private citizens show interest in the problems 
of the Indians especially in their integration into urban life, and these people are 
making a valuable contribution toward this objective. 


Effective liaison has been set up between the regional welfare officer and 
provincial, city, and other welfare agencies. The objective of having the services 
of these groups made available to Indians wherever possible is being actively 
pursued. 


Successful Rehabilitation 


The rehabilitation program for physically handicapped Indians with costs 
met from Branch funds and carried out by the Sanatorium Board of Manitoba 
continues to provide a valuable service. Of 79 cases dealt with during the year, 
post-hospital academic training was provided for 44; 24 received vocational 
training in school, or on the job; eight attended special or pre-vocational schools. 
Thirteen of these completed vocational courses, and 33 job placements were 
made. The percentage of drop-outs due to failure to make social or physical 
adjustments remains small. 


Since the inception of this program in 1957, 112 Indian men and women 
have been placed in full-time competitive employment compatible with their 
physical capacities. This is perhaps the more noteworthy in that the average 
schooling of this group upon referral was at the grade five level, and their pre- 
vious work habits had been largely confined to casual seasonal manual labour. 
The average annual income of this group, based on their starting wages, was 
$2,122.19. Thus, through direct taxation alone, this group is paying annually 


- 
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a sum estimated at at least $17,000, and, if their physical and social rehabili- 
tation had not been accomplished, they would have been direct charges on the 
taxpayers thoughout the course of their lives. Of equal, if not of more, importance, 
is the fact that these people through rehabilitation, have acquired confidence 
and self-respect, and can lead normal lives. 


Roads 


The extension of reserve roads was a major objective and good progress was 
made with 41 miles of new grade being built, of which 25 miles were constructed 
on a shared cost basis with provincial and municipal authorities. Forty-five 
miles of reserve roads were repaired or re-gravelled; five traffic bridges built 
and one repaired; five foot bridges were built and 12 repaired. Highty-six miles 
of trails were cleared and improved, mainly in the northern agencies as winter 
work projects. A survey of drainage needs on Peguis and Fisher River Reserves 
was begun by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation authority, which may lead to a 
planned drainage program. 


Water supplies for reserves is a major concern. New wells drilled totalled 14 
while nine existing wells were repaired. Action is currently underway to provide 
water for residents of Fort Alexander and Roseau River Reserves, the former 
by delivery, at cost jointly to appropriation and Band funds; the latter by con- 
struction of a pumping station. 


Schooling Expands 


The rapid increase in the Indian population of the northern reserves has 
made it dificult to provide school classroom accommodation, and it has become 
necessary to use varied types of emergency extra classroom space. In these areas, 
Indian Day schools often offer the only educational facilities present, and there 
is little or no opportunity for Indian pupils to attend provincial schools, as in the 
more settled southern areas. 


In the southern area, classrooms and schools are being closed out as inte- 
gration gains momentum. Two classrooms were closed in the Dauphin Agency, 
one at Crane River Reserve where the school was integrated with the Crane 
River provincial schools and one in the MacKay Residential school as a result 
of more pupils transferring to the two schools. 


Integration in the Portage la Prairie Agency caused the closing of the one 
remaining classroom at the Portage Indian Residential school and of two class- 
rooms at the Brandon Indian Residential school, which brought the total in 
attendance at city schools at Portage la Prairie and Brandon to 129 and 85 
respectively. 

Expansion of integration arrangements on group tuition basis were estab- 
lished or expanded at Hodgson, Elphinstone, Erickson, Mariaplois and Teulon. 


Four classrooms operated by the Branch in hospital schools at Clearwater 
Lake and Brandon were closed and arrangements made for pupils to be 
absorbed into the provincial educational facilities conducted by the Manitoba 
Sanatorium Board at Clearwater Lake and Ninette Sanatoria. 


High school enrolments increased at Dauphin, The Pas, Portage la Prairie, 


‘Teulon and Assiniboia Residential school in Winnipeg. 


A teacher-counselor program is providing necessary assistance required by 
Indian students attending integrated classes with a consequent improvement 
in the standard of pupil achievement. 

Grade consolidation in several rural-type Indian Day schools has been 
effected by means of transportation systems. This type of organization is making 
a marked improvement in the raising of educational standards in reserve schools. 
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Greater interest amongst parents is being noted as the result of ‘‘Parents’ 
Day” organized by the teachers. Indians are serving on local committees with 
provincial boards of the integrated schools at Hollow Water and Crane River 
Reserves, and it is hoped that participation of this nature may be increased. 


In-service training of teachers was promoted at six agency teacher conven- 
tions. The first special summer school course for Indian teachers was held in 
Winnipeg conducted by a specialist in Indian education. The course stressed 
basic cultural patterns of the Indian and Metis groups and the relation of cultural 
changes to education. 

An extensive repair and maintenance program was carried out in day and 
residential schools, including extensive renovation to Sandy Bay Residential 
school; the complete electrical re-wiring at Birtle Residential; conversion to gas 
heating at Brandon; and boiler installation at Portage la Prairie. 


New single classrooms were built at Little Black River and Oak River, 
while two new 4-classroom schools were placed in operation at Fort Alexander 
and Pukatawagan. Materials were shipped in by winter freight for construction 
of three new classrooms at Nelson House and one at God’s Lake Narrows. 


An interesting development in the field of adult education was represented 
by a prospecting course for Indians in four northern agencies. Instruction was 
carried out by Branch officers, assisted by a representative of the provincial 
government. Keen interest was displayed by the 220 who attended. It is hoped 
that the knowledge of mineral identification and prospecting regulations acquired 
by these Indians will be of benefit to them should they locate mineral deposits 
(as has happened in the past) or have opportunity to find employment in pros- 
pecting or mining. 

Instruction was given to Indians of the Island Lake Band in boat-building, 
resulting in 14 yawls being built, and five Indians are prepared to enter this field 
on a commercial basis. Commercial fishing has assumed major importance and 
construction of yawls at the reserve will allow Indian fishermen to acquire these 
boats at a saving of several hundred dollars. 


Northern Ontario 


There has been a definite improvement of the Indian economy. Due to 
fewer opportunities for employment outside reserves, the cost of welfare assist- 
ance has increased but improved opportunities on reserves have resulted in a 
more healthy local economy. 


Housing projects were continued at the level of previous years and improved 
living conditions are apparent. During the year 117 new houses were built 
jointly from appropriation, band funds and private contributions of Indians, 
and 246 were repaired. 

Extended road construction is showing results in larger lumbering operations 
and more commercial fishing projects. Roads also bring tourists who have sup- 
plemented the economy through the purchase of handicrafts. 


Forestry 


From most standpoints, it was a good year. Sawlog production remained at 
four million f.b.m., pulpwood production increased by 20 per cent to 58,000 
cords and other forest production, such as ties, increased 40 per cent to 
76,000 pieces. Fuelwood probably exceeded 10,000 cords. 

The increase in pulpwood was primarily due to the opening of more timber 
reserves accessible by roads. The production of spruce and balsam increased 
while that of jackpine and poplar decreased, primarily due to market conditions. 

Five Indian bands had permits or timber licences to cut on provincial Crown 
land and extracted 300 M f.b.m. sawlogs and 1,600 cords of pulpwood. 
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Indians on 50 reserves are now commercially engaged in forest operations of 
which 20 operate 9 to 10 months each year. 

The Indians earned nearly one million dollars in cutting operations and 
approximately $180,000 was paid into band funds from timber dues. 

Many Indians found employment during the year in sawmills and log driving. 

In the spring and fall the Indians planted 230,000 young trees with good 
results owing to abundant rainfall. 

Discussions were held with the Department of Lands and Forests on 
reforestation and a tentative three-year program was drafted. More Indians were 
employed by the Department of Lands and Forests on their tree planting projects. 

Forest fires over Northern Ontario were much below average in 1960 due to 
better protection and above average rainfall. More bands were equipped with 
fire fighting equipment, especially in Northwestern Ontario. 

Four Indians passed the 33-week forest ranger course and obtained employ- 
ment. 

Seven attended the scaling course at Dorset and four passed the exam- 
inations. 

Scaling procedures on Indian reserves have improved in that purchasers 
are submitting more frequent and uniform scaling returns. 

The most notable forest engineering project was the construction of two 
70-foot Bailey bridges and 12 miles of road into a new logging area on one 
reserve. Other new roads were constructed and many old roads were improved. 
As the frontier is pushed further north, more reserves become accessible and their 
labour force and natural resources are absorbed into the Canadian economy. 

The planning, recording and mapping of forest resources and operations 
continued and forest management was discussed at several band meetings. In 
view of their importance in forest management, additional photographs of forest 
coverage on Indian reserves were obtained. 


Education 


The increasing realization by parents and children of the advantage of edu- 
cation was the highlight in the education field. There are 234 students on post- 
elementary school courses including one at university, three taking grade 138, 
two in teachers’ college and four following registered nurses’ courses. 

New schools were constructed at Paint Hills, Fort George and Lansdowne 
House with new residences at Moose Factory and Wikwemikong. Seven addi- 
tional classrooms were placed in operation this year. 

The integration program continued to expand with the construction of 
joint schools at Kenora, Nipigon, Little Current and Thessalon. 

The appointment of a district superintendent of schools at Sault Ste. Marie 
and two additional teacher-counsellors greatly strengthened the education 
program. The additional staff allowed more time for organization of school 
committees and for the expansion of in-service training programs. 

Communities continue to show keen interest towards adult education. 
Twelve courses were conducted and plans are in progress to initiate up-grading 
programs. Summer school classes attracted heavy enrolments, with 22 schools 
In operation. 


Wildlife and Fisheries 
The fur harvest in Northern Ontario remained relatively unchanged. 


Production of beaver was good over most of the area, but prices were 
somewhat lower. A highlight of the season was the harvest of over 1,000 beaver 
from Michipicoten Island by two Indian trappers from James Bay. The trapping 
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program north of Kapuskasing seems to have given good results but operations 
are now reverting to a normal harvest rather than a salvage operation as they 
originally began. 

Stocks of beaver in the Big Trout Lake area are increasing favourably. 
Rehabilitation of 200 beaver was carried out in 1960 on selected sites and con- 
tinuation of this program appears desirable to build up isolated areas not presently 
supporting a beaver population. A small pilot project designed to give information 
on drainage and site recovery has been implemented on the Kesagami Reserve. 
Limited beaver trapping has been carried out, but extensive management of the 
area must wait until more information is available. 


The Branch assumed management of the Fort George and Rupert’s House 
Beaver Preserves by arrangement with the province of Quebec. These were 
formerly under lease to the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is expected this move 
will standardize management on the various preserves. Beaver production on 
the preserves is estimated to be relatively unchanged from 1959-60. 


Mink production continued high, but prices were down approximately 
35 per cent from 1959-60. Muskrat prices appear to be slightly firmer than last 
season, but production in Northern Ontario is down. Low water in the Patricia 
Districts has reduced muskrat populations by 50 to 60 per cent during the 
past two seasons with no improvement in sight. Other species of fur are mostly 
unchanged in production and value over the past season. 


The North Bay Fur Auction held three sales during the year, at which 
Indian-produced fur represented approximately 30 per cent of the offering and 
commanded top prices. 

Several Indians attended the Ontario Trappers Convention at North Bay, 
representing all of the northern areas. Additional Indians have attended the 
Ontario Trapper’s Fur Sales Service Auction, primarily to gain a knowledge of 
fur grading and handling in preparation for sale by auction. 

Development of Indian commercial fisheries in the Patricia District of 
Northern Ontario and in the James Bay Agency have progressed favourably. 
During the year, several new fisheries were brought into production and im- 
provements made in existing ones. 

Production from fisheries receiving extensive management was increased 
to just under one million pounds, with total Indian production for the region 
increasing to approximately three million pounds. Commercial fishing is becoming 
increasingly important to the Indians in the northern areas, and represents a 
larger portion of their income each year. Income from this source is estimated 
to be in excess of $275,000 for 1960. 

Planning has progressed to encourage the establishment of processing facil- 
ities in the northern areas. This is intended to handle surpluses during peak 
production periods and allow utilization of species previously not found economi- 
cal. It should have a beneficial effect on Indian income and generally improve 
the economy of Indian fisheries. 

Fish as an item in the diet of Indians is extremely important and it is esti- 
mated over two and a half million pounds is consumed annually. 


Seasonal Work 


Wild rice remained a very important crop to Indians. Production in 1960 
is estimated at 350,000—375,000 Ibs. At an average price of 39c per lb., it pro- 
vided income’ of approximately $150,000 to Indians in North Western Ontario, 
somewhat improved over 1959. 

The Wild Rice Havesting Act has been beneficial in controlling premature 
harvesting and in ensuring better quality. The Act has also protected the inter- 
est of Indians in this valuable crop, and has contributed much toward an orderly 
development of the harvest. 
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During the past year, increased interest was shown in the harvesting of 
blueberries. It appears this crop may not have received the attention it deserved 
in the past and the potential markets were assessed as part of a general devel- 
opment program of this crop as a source of income for Indians. 

Construction and woods operations accounted for most of the seasonal 
employment. Some 200 Indians who were employed by the provincial authori- 
ties as firefighters were considered amongst the best. 

Many Indians secured employment as tourist guides. Plans were completed 
for a Guides’ Course in Northwestern Ontario in April, 1961, to provide skilled 
training for guides and to encourage development of ethics in catering to tourists. 
This occupation is a favourite one of many Indians and provides an important 
source of income. 


Placement Program 


Forty-seven candidates were accepted into the placement program. After 
a trial period, 10 were released because they lacked some of the qualities neces- 
sary for success. Thirty-four were placed in permanent employment and have 
made satisfactory adjustment to urban living. The remaining three are awaiting 
permanent placement. 

Winter works projects made a substantial contribution to employment. Ap- 
proximately $86,000 was paid out in wages for about 8,800 man-days work. 

The main feature of the urban integration program was the selection of 
candidates who were better qualified to compete in the labour market. Generally, 
they were fairly well educated and had a wider variety of skills to offer. 


Community Development 


The Provincial Welfare Department and the Children’s Aid Societies which 
extended their services to the reserves, continue to improve living conditions. 

Each year, the Children’s Aid Societies are broadening their services. Some 
of the societies are concentrating on family counselling. This service should reduce 
the number of children taken into care. 

There are 19 Homemakers’ Clubs, of which 16 are active. Several were 
instrumental in promoting leadership training courses. They are also interested 
in follow-up courses after the training courses. 

The Homemakers’ Regional Committee is active. With the assistance of the 
clubs, they plan the annual Homemakers’ Conference. 

Several leadership training courses were held during the year. 

Twenty-one Indians (14 men and seven women), attended the courses for 
chiefs and councillors which was held in May, 1960, at the Quetico Conference 
and Training Centre, Kwene. Eight women attended special courses in weaving 
and creative crafts, and others participated in two advanced weaving seminars 
at Whitefish Bay and a weaving course at Whitefish Lake, Naughton. A teen-age 
counsellors’ course attaracted eleven young people—three girls and eight boys. 

A few reserves are developing income from the sale of handicrafts. These 
have been quite successful and raised $15,000. 


Southern Ontario 


Sixteen bands in the region manage the expenditure of their revenue funds, 
in whole or in part. All these bands participate in the provincial General Welfare 
Assistance Act and administer their own relief program. 

Indians are finding their way into nearly every segment of society. For the 
first time in the history of the province, an Indian youth of the Mohawk Band at 
Tyendinaga was selected to serve as a page-boy in the Ontario Legislature. One 
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young man from the same band received a $1,200 Branch university scholarship 
in his second year of medical school, while another member was ordained as an 
Anglican minister. A $500 vocational scholarship also went to a Mohawk girl of 
the Iroquois of St. Regis Band. 


Education 

Educational services have been expanding. Eight additional teachers were 
required to cope with a larger number of pupils, bringing the teaching staff to 
131, of whom 40 are Indians. Integration with non-Indian schools continues. One 
joint school contract became operative and negotiations for three others are 
progressing favourably. 

Narrowing of the age-grade gap, retention at school, and an increased interest 
in high school contribute to increased enrolment in secondary schools. 

A regional educational specialist was appointed to provide guidance to the 
increasing number of students attending high school and trade-training courses. 

Perhaps the most encouraging signpost this year in the regional educational 
program is the interest shown by adult Indians in upgrading their academic 
standing. In the Caradoc Agency alone, 70 adults were enrolled. It is expected 
that some 40 of these will complete their upgrading and will be able to undergo 
technical or academic training. 

Forty-five additional Indian youths enrolled in trade-training schools 
in Toronto. 

The Mohawk Institute at Brantford benefitted from the first phase of 
extensive alterations designed to make it a modern residential school. The new 
kitchen and dining-room alterations which cost more than $100,000 provide 
facilities for feeding all students. 

To keep up with increased enrolment in the day schools, a hall at Cape 
Croker and one at Golden Lake were remodelled to provide temporary classrooms. 


Roads 


Road maintenance costing $93,850 from Parliamentary appropriation was 
carried out, with $74,000 earmarked for new construction. Bands having suff- 
cient funds contributed as well, with the provincial government subsidizing both 
operations to the extent of 50 per cent on all road construction and maintenance 
and 80 per cent on the construction of bridges. 

The sum of $99,000 was provided for the construction and repairs of Indian 
homes and wells. There were 62 houses constructed and 134 houses repaired. 

The caterpillar tractor provided last year for the logging operation on 
Christian Island has proved its worth. During the fall and winter approximately 
460,000 b.f.m. hardwood logs were cut and hauled to the band-owned sawmill. 
Around 300,000 feet of lumber was sawn from the previous winter’s cut. The 
machine is also used to maintain reserve roads to the logging operation and in the 
village and subdivisions. The Department of Public Works is constructing a 
break-water at Cedar Point. 

A Homemakers’ Conference was held on the Moravian Reserve with delegates 
iabemeen from several reserves. Full participation by the Indian people was the 
theme. 


Work for Young People 


The regional placement program is expanding rapidly. There were 57 
selected Indians assisted through the urban placement program. A district 
placement officer was located in London for a few months to help secure additional 
jobs for skilled and unskilled Indians in the area. Unions are co-operating in 
their services to Indian union members. 
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Thirty Indians worked in the Parry Sound area on highway construction 
through the co-operation of the Department of Highways. The St. Clair River 
seaway project provided almost continuous employment for 35 Indians from 
Walpole Island. More than 700 were in employment in the manufacturing and 
service trades. while approximately 1,575 had seasonal jobs in agriculture, 
trapping, lumber and guiding. Winter works programs provided employment for 
varying periods to more than 125 Indians. 


The provincial Department of Lands and Forests employed a number of 
Indians on a project in the Bruce Agency, while several were employed by the 
Ontario Hydro on the construction of a nuclear plant. The reduction of markets 
for forestry products lessened employment for the Indians at Cape Croker. 


The winter works road program at the Kettle Point Reserve opened up a 
new section which will provide, in time, a large acreage for a market garden. The 
project also yielded 200 cords of firewood for sale to summer cottagers. 


A new community hall is under construction at St. Regis, financed entirely 
from Band funds. This Band also bought fire-fighting equipment and built a 
fire hall on the Cornwall Island Reserve. Both projects will cost approximately 
$48,000. 


The hardsurfaced road construction program is continuing at Six Nations. 


Health Committees, on many reserves, are improving sanitary conditions 
and are encouraging residents to co-operate with the Branch in providing safe 
sources of drinking water. The sanitation course held at Ohsweken in con- 
junction with Indian Health Services produced trained leaders who are making 
great strides in improving sanitation on their reserves. 


An air cadet squadron composed of young Indians was active on the Parry 
Island Reserve. The Band Council, under the progressive leadership of a woman 
chief, pays part of the travelling costs of the squadron. 


The Moravian Reserve was placed under the administration of the Caradoc 
Agency. 


Trapping and Farming 


The fur catch brought good returns. At Walpole Island many duck hunters 
took advantage of the hunting by-laws and the Band gained revenue from 
issuing licences. 

The development of cottage subdivisions and tourist establishments run by 
Indians is now a major source of revenue—about $45,000 annually—for several 
individual Indians and Bands. Revenue from craftwork was about $24,000. 

In the farming areas plans are being made to establish fulltime Indian 
farmers on a sounder basis. As in the non-Indian community, the small farmer is 
going out of business. An increase in beef raising is noted. Indian farmers are 
taking a more active interest in competitions such as plowing matches. The Six 
Nations and Quinte Mohawk fairs drew thousands of visitors from neighbouring 
districts. The Fall Fair at Parry Island Reserve showed a small profit. 


Quebec 


The majority of the Indians in Northern Quebec follow seasonal employ- 
ment. Steel strikes in the U.S.A. and Canada have curtailed the steel construction 
industry, which affected the Indians of Caughnawaga for two months. At 
Schefferville, the Iron Ore Company reduced its operation last fall, which adverse- 
ly affected the economy of the Indians. The economic level of the Indians of 
Maniwaki, Pierreville and Lorette remained unchanged, and employment has 
been satisfactory. Forestry operations at Bersimis provide employment for all 
able-bodied Indians of that reserve seven months of the year. 
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As in past years, Indians of Northern Quebec derived considerable income 
from trapping, commercial sturgeon and salmon fishing, hunting and from the 
sale of handicrafts. A new licence system has been adopted by the provincial 
department of Fisheries which will be beneficial to Indian fishermen. Each fisher- 
man will be issued a licence to fish sturgeon with a given length of net at the rate 
of 10 cents per fathom of gill net, instead of the previous rate of .03 cents per 
pound of fish. Returns indicate that the sturgeon fishing projects yielded $13,358 
and the sale of beaver pelts an amount of $277,708. Also $225,000 was realized 
from the sale of other furs such as mink and otter, totalling approximately 
$500,000 for the Fur Conservation Program. The total revenue from handi- 
crafts for the province was about $120,000. 


Work in the North 


Since the labour market in urban centres was less favourable, placement 
efforts were directed to employment in rural areas. Job opportunities for the 
Indians have increased as a result of good relations with the National Employ- 
ment Service, the labour unions and industry. Consequently, there is every 
indication that more Indians from northern Quebec will secure jobs on the 
numerous resource development projects, thereby contributing to the economic 
growth of the country. There were 237 Indians placed in the following categories: 
labourers in mining, forestry operations, guiding of tourists and surveyors and 
prospectors. 

The joint Federal-Provincial agreement concerning vocational training to 
unemployed workers during the winter months has given an opportunity to four 
Indians from Pointe-Bleue to follow courses which will last from 12 to 16 weeks. 


Special attention was given to nine physically handicapped Indians, and 
their rehabilitation in hospitals and appropriate centres is progressing encour- 
agingly. These Indians will follow a vocational training course as soon as they 
are physically able. 

The Branch has provided employment to approximately 100 Indians from 
Restigouche, Pointe-Bleue, Bersimis and Temiskaming, building welfare housing, 
road and making house repairs. Contractors carrying out Branch projects in- 
cluding school construction have employed Indian labour. 


The Winter Works Program gave employment to 275 Indians and also 
helped 67 to qualify for Unemployment Insurance benefits. 


The employment outlook in this region is bright. Quebec Cartier Mining 
have started their mining operation at Port Cartier and the Manicouagan project 
of Quebec-Hydro will employ about 8,000 men. The radar installations at Chibou- 
gamau should provide empolyment for the Indians of Pointe-Bleue and Mistassini. 
In Oka, where mining operations have just begun, Indians are employed and more 
will be hired as the project develops. New mining developments in the area of 
Lake Albanel, Lake Mistassini and Lake Mattagami will provide many job op- 
portunities for Indians of the north. A railway and access road to Mattagami 
Lake are under construction. 


Social Welfare 


Quebec Indians are all eligible for the provincial and federal social allowances 
which have greatly improved their standard of living. In many instances, Indians 
apply for these social allowances in the same way as do non-Indians, without 
going through Indian agency offices. Relief assistance from the Branch was 
provided to those without other means of subsistence. Relief food payments on a 
cash basis were introduced at two agencies on an experimental basis with good 
results. Steps are being taken to extend cash relief to the majority of the reserves 
in Quebec. 
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Excellent relations exist with the provincial department of Social Welfare 
and Youth, the municipal and diocesan social welfare agencies and the private 
welfare agencies in Montreal and Quebec. There were 109 cases transferred to 
these welfare agencies during the year. The more isolated cases are looked after 
by the Branch in co-operation with the nearest welfare agency. 


Community orgainization is making continuous progress. The Homemakers’ 
Clubs are active and courses in weaving, sewing, millinery and first aid were 
provided by technicians of the Quebec Department of Agriculture. The Bersimis 
Homemakers’ Club was integrated with ‘Cercle des Fermiéres du Quebec’”’ and 
the Homemakers’ club of Temiskaming Band, at Notre-Dame du Nord, was 
integrated with the ‘‘Women’s Institutes”. Projects undertaken by these clubs 
have been the organization of a public library, and recreational activities on 
several reserves. A Homemakers’ Convention was held at the Maniwaki 
Algonquin Center attended by 25 delegates from various reserves. 


Leadership and Sports 


A leadership training course was held at Village des Hurons in June. This 
course, attended by 28 delegates, was designed to produce leaders and ‘stress 
the importance of community development. 

A sports committee was organized at Pointe-Bleue which has initiated 
numerous activities. An Indian softball team joined the Roberval Softball 
League, and Indians also have hockey and broomball teams. A Pee-Wee hockey 
team made up of Indians from Bersimis, Pointe-Bleue and Abitibi competed in 
the International Pee-Wee Hockey Tournament with 45 teams from Canada 
and the U.S.A., which was held in Quebec City during the Quebec Winter Carni- 
val. Immediately after the tournament, the team played an exhibition game 
against an Indian team from Alberta in the Quebec Coliseum before an audience 
of 17,000. 


Band Councils have taken a keen interest in the administration of their 
reserves, and help superintendents in administering relief assistance and welfare 
housing. Band by-laws dealing with speed limits, curfew, garbage, peddlers, etc. 
have been adopted on several reserves. 


In order to improve educational, economical and social conditions, the 
Indians of Barriere have moved to Rapid Lake, the Indians of St. Augustin 
have moved to Romaine and those of Wolf Lake to Hunter’s Point. These moves 
to less isolated areas will improve employment opportunities and will provide 
schooling for the children. 

There were 136 new houses built and 148 houses repaired. Another 14 houses 
were started, but not yet completed. A teacher’s residence is under construction 
at Caughnawaga. A wharf and a garage were built at Mistassini; a double garage 
at Pointe-Bleue; day school with teacherage at Manowan; pump house and well 
at Schefferville. Two artesian wells were dug at Pointe-Bleue, Maria and Eel 
River. 


Education 


The need for more and better education is recognized by a large majority of 
the Indian population, and more and more Indian students are enlisting for 
higher education and better training. 

School integration is progressing steadily. A joint school was completed at 
Restigouche providing education for the Restigouche Indians from grades four 
to 12. At Bersimis, a joint school is to be completed for September 1961, which 
will accommodate Indian children from grade six to nine. Agreements have been 
signed between the Branch and Roberval School Board for the Indians of Pointe- 
Bleue and with Amos School Board for the benefit of high-school Indian pupils 
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now attending Amos Indian Residential School. The Indian pupils’ progress in 
non-Indian schools can be favourably compared with that of their non-Indian 
counterparts. 

Adult education courses were organized at Romaine. These included the 
teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic and domestic science. Handicraft courses 
are being conducted at Bersimis and Pointe-Bleue. 


New Brunswick 


Of the 3,200 Indians in New Brunswick 1,400 are Malecites who live in six 
reserves along the St. John River. The remaining 1,800 are Micmacs who live 
chiefly on four reserves along the Atlantic coast. The majority of the former 
largely depend upon employment in the state of Maine. In the eastern part of 
the province fishing and lumbering are the principal sources of employment 
although seasonal employment in Maine continues to make a sizeable contri- 
bution to their livelihood. 

Generally, the Indian residents of the St. John River Valley have no diffi- 
culty finding employment in Maine. The potato industry provides intermittent 
employment from seed cutting and planting in early spring to harvest, grading 
and shipping in the fall and winter months. Due to greater mechanization the 
demand for manual labour is decreasing but the slack is taken up somewhat by 
greater emphasis on berry and vegetable production. 

Seasonal employment peculiar to New Brunswick is the harvest of the 
fiddlehead which grows along river banks and is considered a spring delicacy as a 
green. During the year some pulp and saw logs were cut and at the Tobique 
reserve 150,000 f.b.m. poplar logs were cut for export. 


Use of Natural Resources 


In the eastern part of the province, the increasing mechanization of the Maine 
potato industry has had more serious effects on the Indian people. Alternative 
opportunities for employment become much more important and greater 
emphasis is being placed on the use of natural resources. This is particularly 
noticeable on Big Cove Reserve where the chief and council led a movement to 
increase income from fishing, lumbering and handicrafts. Smelt fishing restric- 
tions along the river fronting this reserve have been lifted. Indians have organ- 
ized a co-operative to fish gaspereaux and a loan to provide nets was granted by 
the Branch to 15 fishermen. Timber in non-existent on Big Cove Reserve but a 
small contract for cutting on leased Crown land, employing 24 Indians for a 
short period, was arranged by the chief. Production of handicrafts has increased 
and one Indian employed seven men during most of the winter making baskets 
and lobster trap hoops. A market for 250,000 hoops was available to them. The 
Indians of Burnt Church show a trend towards acquiring larger fishing vessels 
to compete in deeper coastal waters with non-Indian lobster fishermen. Red 
Bank and Eel Ground Reserves continued to develop their timber resources, 
producing mostly pulpwood, pit props and Christmas trees. 


Relief In Cash 

In all agencies the system of paying food relief by cheque was introduced. 
Pilot projects the previous year had shown no substantial misuse of relief and 
experience with the use of cheques has confirmed this. 


Construction 

Roads were reconstructed on Tobique, Big Cove and Burnt Church Reserves. 
Continuation of the crib work along the shore of Burnt Church Reserve saw 
the addition of an extra 500 feet of crib under the supervision of the Department 
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of Public Works. Ten houses were started and seven were completed. Approxi- 
mately 60 houses were repaired, most of the labour being provided by the home- 
owners. Five wells were drilled on Big Cove Reserve, and four others on the St. 
Basile Reserve where the band provided the necessary pumps and equipment to 
bring water to the homes. Construction of a domestic water supply system parti- 
ally financed from band funds, began on Red Band Reserve. 


Job Placements 


A number of employment placements were made. Additionally, three on- 
the-job trainees went on to permanent employment. Preliminary discussions 
have been held with provincial authorities with a view to orgainizing up-grading 
classes for the 16 to 35 age group who need to raise their academic standing to 
qualify for vocational schooling. 


Delegates from all reserves except Big Cove attended the week-long Mari- 
time Indian Folk School in Nova Scotia. The Big Cove group sent delegates to 
the week-long course held in Cape Breton and organized by the Extension Depart- 
ment of the St. Francis Xavier University. Additionally the Branch, at the 
requests of the bands, and in co-operation with various provincial and federal 
government services, organized short courses on Eel Ground, Tobique and 
Kingsclear Reserves. Indians of the Miramichi Agency, especially the Big Cove 
Band, organized regular meetings to study such aspects of community develop- 
ment as fishing, lumbering, gardening, poultry raising, credit unions, co-operatives 
and health. The health and school committees there are quite outstanding. Home 
and school Associations are active at Kingsclear and Devon. 


Understanding Fostered 


A great deal of public attention was focused on Indians through press and 
television, and the results have generally been beneficial. Four Indians were 
among 150 people of various occupations called to a Youth Conference at Frede- 
ricton to offer their views and advice on the extent and type of services needed 
under the newly-created provincial Department of Youth. A new Indian-non- 
Indian Friendship Organization has been formed in the Fredericton area dedi- 
cated to fostering “greater understanding, acceptance and good will between 
Indians and non-Indians”. The membership and the executive are maintained 
in equal proportions of Indian and non-Indian. 


Education—Sports 


In education 741 pupils attended schools, of whom 137 attended non-Indian 
classes ranging from primary to fourth year university. Of this last group 36 
were in high school, 17 in vocational schools and three in university. One Big 
Cove student participated in a United Nations Seminar held at Mount Allison 
University. Two additional classrooms were built at Big Cove and Burnt Church 
Reserve. 

In sports a Tobique ball club won the local ‘Little League” tournament. 
The Big Cove School hockey team captured the High School Championship for 
Kent County. 


Nova Scotia 


Most Nova Scotia Indians live at some distance from industrial areas and 
employment is the major problem. The seasonal migration to Maine for potato 
and berry harvest continued. Some seasonal employment was also obtained at 
the Halifax International Airport. Annapolis Valley apple harvest provided some 
income, and a few were able to obtain employment in towns and cities adjacent 
to the smaller reserves. One Indian at Eskasoni obtained contracts for several 
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thousand cords of pulpwood and employed Indians for two months. However, 
very heavy snowfalls interfered seriously with cutting during the entire winter. 

At Eskasoni, the water system begun in 1959 was completed at a cost of 
approximately $112,000, $50,000 of which was paid by the band fund account. 
The four miles of 4’’ pipe was laid by Indians under Branch supervision. A road 
was further extended into the reserve woodlot. The province continued the re- 
construction of the provincial road through the reserve. The Afton Reserve road 
was also reconstructed, using the facilities of the provincial Department of High- 
ways. A program to improve the streets on Sydney reserve began this year, and 
an old bridge was replaced as part of the winter works program. 

Handicrafts continued to provide off-season employment and Millbrook 
reserve residents, with several outlets located on the Halifax highway, sold 
most of their production to tourists. Winter job opportunities, however, were 
scarce. 


New Welfare Schemes 

The government of Nova Scotia enacted new welfare legislation and for 
the first time Indians became eligible for certain types of provincial social assis- 
tance, including mothers’ allowance. Relief food payments were made by cheque 
to all bands. 

Negotiations to obtain a woodlot for the Fisher’s Grant Reserve were con- 
cluded with the purchase of a 100-acre block to be known as Boat Harbour 
Reserve. Negotiations with the province and two private firms to obtain a size- 
able woodlot for commercial development at Eskasoni are being continued. 
Exterior and subdivision surveys were completed on a number of reserves and 
the first Certificates of Possession in this province covered the Sydney and 
Eskasoni Reserves. Band Councils have shown an increased desire to participate 
financially, economically and socially in the improvement of the reserves. 

Labour surveys, as part of the placement program, were continued. A number 
of young people were established in permanent employment off reserves including 
two who were assisted through on-the-job training. One Indian boy was brought 
to the regional office to give him clerical experience for future employment. The 
emphasis placed on placement has stirred up a desire for training and the number 
of applicants for vocational training has increased sharply. 


Education 

In education an agreement was concluded whereby the Indian children of the 
Chapel Island band, from grade five up, attend the Johnstown Academy with 
neighbouring non-Indian children. A new two-classroom school was built at 
Eskasoni Reserve. At Whycocomagh Reserve one classroom was added and a 
teacherage was constructed. 

A total of 862 pupils attended various schools in Nova Scotia. Of these 728 
were in Indian schools and 134 in other schools ranging from primary to fourth 
year University. Of this last group 26 were taking vocational training. One boy 
obtained a BA degree and is now employed by the federal government in Halifax. 
A girl also obtained a BA and is studying for a B.Ed. through a Branch scholar- 
ship. Apart from those attending regular vocational schools, many Eskasoni 
residents followed courses in carpentry and sewing. These courses are operated 
under the direction of the Nova Scotia Department of Education. 

Again this year, in co-operation with the Departments of Education of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and with Indian Health Services, the weeklong 
Maritime Indian Folk School grouped 23 adult representatives from bands 
throughout the region. Nine of the students were elected council members. This 
course provides the trainees with basic leadership skills, and with information 
on various social welfare services available, to help them spearhead social and 
economic improvements on their reserves. The existence today of school, welfare, 
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health and other committees on most reserves can be traced to this and previous 
folk schools. 

The Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University has also been 
very active in adult education. A week-long course was held for delegates from 
Cape Breton and again the university supplemented this course with weekly 
meetings on the various reserves. Emphasis was placed on the social improve- 
ment of the community, and efforts to effect improvement of economic signifi- 
cance were continued. It is of interest to note that one Indian, although now 
located on a reserve within city limits, has joined a co-operative housing group 
and is in the process of building a home off the reserve under the Nova Scotia 
Housing Act. 

The Indians of this province have again been active in the field of sports, 
and the Eskasoni hockey team captured the Maritime Indian Championship. 
Little Leaguers, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides continued their activities at 
Eskasoni. 


Prince Edward Island 


Except for a few families, all of the Indians of Prince Edward Island live 
on the Lennox Island Reserve. The Island reserve, approximately one mile from 
the mainland, is located in Malpeque Bay with access by government ferry. 


Employment on the reserve is limited. There is no timber and the main 
sources of income locally are oyster fishing, which gives employment for three 
months of the year when young oysters are picked on public grounds and sold to 
large lease holders, and basket-making. One Indian has been operating on oyster 
lease for some years. Handicraft production, usually limited to one-half bushel 
potato baskets and lobster trap hoops, was slightly lower than the previous 
year; the entire production is valued at $4,500. Some members found seasonal 
employment in Maine while others were employed for short periods at the 
Summerside R.C.A.F. Station or with local agriculturists. 


Great hopes had been placed on blueberry cultivation and all indications 
were that the crop would be very good on Hog Island. This 350-acre island was 
burned for blueberry development the previous summer. Unfortunately, harvest 
time found all available Indians fighting one of the worst forest fires in the history 
of Prince Edward Island. The reserve suffered great loss to an already low fuel 
wood supply when two-thirds of the reserve was burnt. As a result most of the 
excellent blueberry crop was lost for lack of pickers. 

Work began on the installation of a domestic water supply system which is 
to be an extension to all residents of the water supply at present available to the 
administrative centre. All the Indians’ housing needs have been met. The Branch 
contributed materials for repairs while the individual home owners did the work. 


Migration to industrial areas of Maine equals the yearly increase in band 
membership of approximately 4 per cent. Health standards are high. The Branch 
continued to enjoy co-operation of the provincial department and the Catholic 
Social Welfare Agencies in child welfare services. 

A total of 38 children attended the Indian Day School on the Lennox 
Island Reserve. Five from Morrell and Scotchfort attend non-Indian schools, 
two are in vocational school, and a girl is in her second year of a university course 
leading to a B.Sc. in nursing. This last student received a Branch scholarship. 

The reading program, a program of research and experiment, continued. 
It is interesting to note that Lennox Island is one of the few reserves in the Mari- 
times where children coming to school for the first time are all able to speak 
English. 

An active hockey team competed with Nova Scotia for the Maritime 
Indian Championship. Charles Sark of Lennox Island Reserve was the regional 
Tom Longboat medalist. 
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Table 1 
Indian Population 
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The table below gives the departmental census of Indians by provinces for 


1949, 1954, 1959, and at December 31, 1960. 


Province 1949 1954 1959 1960 
Prince Hd ward /Islandiqgi eto weh. wk. peat ati ade 273 272 341 343 
INOVE COLUM et ra ce sucnmeca rir ters acme Game 2,641 3,002 3,561 3,630 
Newsbrunawiela «.@aecsk . Aicceres td errime tea betee bee | 2,139 2,629 3,183 3,280 
CHUODEOS. J. bare wetitoesss Poe Ue TO Cok eels see eens 15,970 17,574 20,453 21,154 
ODERTIO TT Me tice Sieweics tate Lge scans anne ee ee 34,571 37,255 42,668 43,767 
Manitoba gicese.bcccicaet URS oalee dase eee cee 17, 549 19, 684 23, 658 24, 608 
Saskatchewans (een. ck oh) fess SR ROLES «Yo eee. Pee 16,308 18,750 23, 280 24,278 
Albertayretitat cater ans vee ein eee ae ee eee eee 13,805 15,715 19, 287 20, 053 
Bripish Colura pias : emus ees bi «ike sn Ue ee 27,936 31,086 36, 229 37,010 
Wukon\Werntorye snags: Bice. Cine Fase eich Ae: 1,443 1,568 1,868 1,923 
INOLULWeRbLLOIritOrieseyrs a0 nce att coiek ee Cee ne ote Biiia 4,023 4,598 4,758 
MOWAT Hd AOE Som A ofeieet «tee yee te a eke cae 136, 407 151, 558 179, 126 185, 169 
Table 2 
Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province, 
Year Ended March 31, 1961 
Province SAR aug cage ube 
Prince Edward, Island :}dcdherd oraeb ates og does erin: oe tars ree i 4 2,741 
Nova Scotia ess fda ie OPES Ath ever a tals ot oe At see eenaae il 43 25, 352 
New BrunswiGk®, +.% soouak acblothdee cen te ete. Laan eee ot 15 23 37,565 
QUEDEC. sub .tsis enacts aire ny fe coats tered ml te eet,» nas aeth + dae « 41 26 179,016 
Ontario. . Ais ef eet OM LBA faded A. EOD, 111 163 1,555, 797 
MLAMICOD Ss FS. Pi Mas oF ea a OE BERS TRS Oe ai oe tte ces ee 50 107 524, 241 
Daskatche wand, .crss Lenco wiek & «ee sieie pide eee bas Oe 67 120 1, 205, 538 
Alpértay ie Nai Sean Sead’. FaSD aie a AL ee 41 87 1,545, 985 
British COlumM Digs cei Bae ot aa site eo ine Cae 195 1,619 818, 196 
Yukon (Merritory:sen emaycereatincs tacrni-'> cliue mere nove thee bee ae 15 15 3,535 
Northwest merpitoricd yeaa Anse) De LS sd IDR eo! Gb eV EL 15 10 1,924 
562 2,217 "5,899,890 
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Table 3 
Statement of Expenditure 1960-61 


Branch Tartan Reserves Ecomomic Statutory 
Province Adminis- A : and Welfare Develop- | Education Indian 
tration aengles Trusts ment Annuities 
Prince Edward. Island@etee. +. : ||... ee: 29,464.35} 2,039.04 21, 808.43 1,435.15 1At869302 een. 
INO Va SCOULa sac eee meaner 5,730.00} 177,582.08 806.46 481,415.48 24, 064.53 096; 67,9)00) Ad ceians eae 
INGWeDrunswiCks etn «cca. 2,650.30] 158,683.16] 3,887.33 265, 094.06 1,696.87 14594933 ecemiecsacenc 
Quebec. 05) Gea Meee, 5,639.31) 503,045.83) 1,170.83) 1,252, 220.64 85,406.27) 2,695, 116.83 1,024.00 
Ontario e. ¢ ccs Oe Ee. cca 13,261.13) 148,058.67} 24,840.91] 1,682,610.91] 242,993.27) 4,727,478.76| 33,726.00 
IMAnitODaas cn tins sees Maw oes dcds.s 12,518.74; 715,929.42) 1,601.04] 1,491,774.55) 226,248.88) 3,775,983.75| 126, 957.00 
Saskatchewan.e; cance eee 43,435.83} 671,157.15] 5,036.20) 1,794,700.51} 187,817.17] 4,118, 821.94) 129, 124.00 
PAID Orban oc ott eheer ee nbs dace 13,170.23) 760,159.51) 19,354.36 806, 099.44 97,088.04! 4,057, 260.49} 106,920.00 
British Columbiar. gyss<ne.. soe 69,233.72} 993,951.48) 63,410.39] 1,964,595.94] 104,446.77] 6,113, 282.48 3,640.00 
Northwest) Derrivorlessss. ss .u2s lee cciee seas 176,111.99} 2,915.06 322,927.55 50,097.55 469.85] 26,695.00 
EH ast Seria ce Peel Corts Aa ee ee ee =O TOROS AGA ince 175,024.25 10, 229.60 803, (2202biee en tome oe 
i dqss de Mise. ea. are eee eee 551,548.68] 209, 085.93/265, 215.01 111,310.48} 78,076.98} 607,225.60] 18,010.u 
Grant to Provide Additional 
Service to.lndisnsim ee .e 220s seals ease OONSHG 09s coarser ate legato me hersen coral itoiae cislaver eretail ic aretercuoualeie cicihre!| siecle eee te 
TOUATa estes een ee cee 717, 187.9415, 648, 279. 80/389, 776. 63110, 369, 582. 24/1, 109, 601.08|27, 746, 860. 16 
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Total 


69, 616.49 

1, 285,777.91 
577,961.05 
4,543, 623.71 
7, 867,969.65 
6,351, 013.38 
6,950,092 80 
5, 860.052.07 
9,312, 560.78 
579, 217.00 
1,089, 169.74 
1,840, 472. 68 
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446, 096. 00/46, 427, 383.85 





Table 4 


Amounts Advanced on Revolving Fund Loans to Indians Approved Under Section 69 of 
the Indian Act, and Repayments, by Province, Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1960 


Citetana ing Ad vaneoaav ares £11960. ois sesac4 ck ds wav cdew seas oe cee teehee 


461,857.23 


ApvVANCcES 1960-61 


OES a RON 8 BR US oe aoe ee $ 380.49 
Deanne SUN Gre! ist rell ett: MMe eee pan eRe 4826 eae En ob J.» a 6, 516. 04 
ELL fie 1 PERG. cose asd eeccenneacdenew dees 372.00 
Pee yy atl cers oN US rai oh We sada oe ec de een neees 45,320.50 
TURRET ie my Gtr es Oe EO Meo sie wins ca ai yao Man dee e ee ey 40,361.08 
ME DELI: ote weet Pata Pat 4) Miciota Butvep tain ds ajat > Sica ba ediave eet ees 40, 241.28 
CIARA Ts Wrdh aca Pes e ok Khoa we eNO One cn oon cae as 2,600.00 
New Brunswick........... BoP ee OR MRE COPE CDE NTS 2,700.00 
NOV IP OCOUIAN Tl ovine Plt Pda Rod Sie Sed de PES dE Pee kesededades 3,097.00 
Princo Wart. Leland eons vee Pere ered Seer ses aes reeves Nil 
$ 141,588.39 
603, 445.62 
REPAYMENTS 1960-61 
en een teens Sv ae ones as ke Reese ads oane en eenteuen 33.69 
Pee mma aee ce fac acco esa da ee URES ba he ueeueewes 15,477.13 
Pete ees as Mee aaa ne baona's ook kis anevehies sade do ake bs 1,185.85 
Saskatchewan..... Pe LPN Ass ca co caemrenitict as «ot aek 0.595% 43,405.30 
aera cre eee eS ORS oo oad vee ova dss ae ows Coe Seren eas 8,237.97 
CL Ct ne eee yw sea aad o POW ERR N ERA TRAN ROS CA EEE 24,924.67 
Te eae tree ee eye RR I IR = oh Ot aN alae ba Oe s88 4,477.14 
Dee era Wits eee Oe, COE os tn tarcy cob eeeverceeeeensese 1,541.24 
IVOV eatin 42>. meen ONO fae, ic ehevtas GeUee Mega ces Goals 6, 225.28 
Prince a ward Slanaei M2. oi sae se oo bddeded cove Cass ove sees Nil 
105, 508.27 


$ 497,937.35 


In addition to the above pay ments on principal, $16,247.24 was paid in Interest by Indians, and credited 
to Ordinary Revenue—‘‘ Return on Investments’’. 
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Indian Band Funds—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the Year Ended 
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Table 5 


March 31, 1961 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 








Receipts Disbursements 
Wericuitirccr: cc see ae ee tet ae acts eee ar ene oe $ 6, 145.88 $ 141,931.72 
OperationtiofeBand Property: ...22. 208 42... em. feces. 29,029.10 455, 323.43 
Cash Payments and Entitlements: 
Cashabistribwutiqn: a. So.) (ea Seed See ae | Re ee ee 554, 938.58 
Pnfranchisements; 228 coe. cewek Ieee e he hoes tee ae eheree 143,910.94 
Snares Ol Uranstecrreds LNG lang sane ane nar eien aetna: 42,291.51 67,974.55 
Reserve Management? 201,39, . Gk, 208... OE SEE AA Cet. Sees 35,832.12 
SociawAGtivilies.* \ butnep aa. \ciaa eee Aer.) dace ake” Agee eee mee ae eee 16, 846. 25 
Band Loansy: se Wah c AAR RATE Fob hake eRe 44,554.12 52,959.79 
FLOUSING@ Er cs eel See ete tsk te ca arie ss ae eee 119, 187.16 803, 406. 34 
LC ae Se ee eee Veer eee San cmeemees > eee Sk Ne eer 48,927.09 
Rosds. ang Bridweseiwns ae aos padre net eet. ase SE RIOE - 32,905. 24 243,518.46 
LETS On Le eae Pee PAM Cerne ear (oa se 328, 732.62 98,471.05 
A AYEUNOL ED DUNG acd ucies Deo 4 Cane aan eta oes RE ns eae 93,856.31 
Humber and Wood Sslee swat 4 io eetnaeeaeee ee 11, 735.90 
Oil Royalties: 5 aes s:dcumite cee ein ita ele Re ene 604, 490. 60 
Ctl BROMUS Fe tai enn es ee cee ee Re Oe a ae 183,197.78 
umber dAdues: }. bhuwonssed,.emubiast .et.ctemn. 3. faethe 705,108.98 
Miscéllancoushietteits. 2Ue.1. . LOOSLS, | AEN. ee. 8 110, 581.51 39, 933.24 
DOL leek Onde k 2,703, 973.56 
Balance or tl 1) 1960.4 <cscd tawowatu de dad wretidew ct 24, 247,514.29 
Balance March ole 1961 seccovct-nag 50a nwa oe ee, oe ee eee 23,855, 357. 44 
$26, 559, 331.00 $26, 559, 331.00 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 
Receipts Disbursements 
Agricul tures). Me sreae tess Se aa haa wh ciaee Ale Deion tartan aad $ 248,594.15 $ 767,121.89 
Operation of Band Wroperty Waser Aden we 15, 466.70 338, 865. 94 
Cash Payments and Entitlements: 
Cash DisthiDetlOnks isin 12k t aCe area oA ORT ONAN R NAAT ARE es 1,086, 977.99 
COMIMUTARONSEy es 5 ia s.0 Ox cdddaadawgieg wd aaa aces Soe 3,284.05 
Hnfranchisenvemt ste... Wacker ouiedaeas ileus ese ee eee 18,816.21 
IPCSISTONSTI aes he eee ce oe tec ne coe aoe ee tee ate 23,759.00 
Shares of Transferred Indians. ...........6.0«<<e0s- 7,661.43 11,273.00 
RATARIUEPOLES. sce cieme SR ceehe wie oe tse mish PATHE Sete re det eC Para tne nee SEA 14,817.90 
WR AMCA TOT fa Sk a cust tets carol Mick UN, Aes (oe NEA Gu Release en en ene es a 39,457.05 
IE bball sc. she. oa ala Od ebm Assan se ree ee ee 51,537.96 
RY clue) Vala p eee Oy Gene Tee ibe he Att tegen kee a ae aro) CAE 14,817.15 677, 783. 64 
Reserve Management: ..:<.. aircdaracomauewadnracanatedaatee moans 43, 368.60 
No at PLY 2 a ee ey eee rewire et frente torr or, 198,179.13 
Social ActiviticstessAsdad Shades edd Gad oda aad adds nea dah odmdees 42,307.51 
Government [nterestae. 3.5. ana deondan aden sina gd eae or 1,340, 219.67 
FIOUSING: 505 MPD SPs caine car ates wodne Rad oe Ailes wee 43,133.70 663, 269.33 
WGLISi.c sees deena? chide eae anees pouan) aaa eeu peel eeo ae tees 47,336.29 
Road :& Bridgésas aks vic ci 5 eae has aoe nde ereeset aon 75, 272.88 282,404, 47 
Rental, Oul...c Pes soe noc Rate daw aewe ouenn nw behet hi el 581,575.15 
Other Rentals tise ee ccccikys ean dgaacaaddscdanknewad aves 1,262,,730,23 
Intéreston Band Lane. .cckoraarse varies reeds tena haa 8,139.99 
TANG og cay sg a's Ce ue Tees vod HOA woe RS URGE CL AEs Oe 239,116.65 5,971.80 
Ma sceblame ous. gc ete eee ice ee ee 507, 616.17 236, 6fecoL 
4,344, 343.87 4,553, 205.12 
Balance April. 1060. i fests eee. = cay ee 2 <p ee 3, 711,800.89 
Balance Marchsly lopli: vvciecn ce etc scan fee eaten e ot ee ae eee ee 3, 502, 939. 64 
$ 8,056, 144.76 $ 8,056, 144.76 
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Table 5—Concluded 


Indian Special Accounts—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the Year Ended 
March 31, 1961 


Receipts Disbursements 
PUP F POROCUB cid seven. 6. i eA ee a bd cs SOs $ 311,903.99 $ 351,560.43 
Pe ee Se Pe a a a See ane arena 9,649.37 7,848.82 
EIN FO TIAL Big ice «chris x ct ae RL «st ee ee 15, 502.56 13, 676.03 
Cowessess Leafy Spurge Control....................0005 8,835.22 6,291.32 
Primrose bake Air Weapons Range. iso 50g. 0 ls le ee as 235,941.95 238 , 760.80 
iInniranehised Band (Michel) ...0.6.0.6 0105) 88 Roe he - 18, 747.81 17,080.00 
ALOSeNG OreViissing Peis 2. ihc sob ns cect woke ees coma 3,105. 70 294.94 
Suspense: 

IGAet So01 DENSA LION a aoe. tks . keper. eniac tency ey eee 84, 261.78 122,801.39 
LESTESy 60h Allabeia Di alle Tie: dap ciel, Wag Rese: Siac tit gal deen, cat 396, 140. 28 369, 902.00 
MCAT Co ee oo en ee ee a. oe eee ee, ee 120, 122.31 121,656.21 
Brite ses ote as ee PAs, « bods vide eth A IEA oes seh eS 857.85 701.28 
1, 205, 068.82 1, 200,570.22 

axianceApril 1. 1960.0..8. 88: Sie Soo... ok See MALLE 426, 384. 28 
PIA tiem NCATE beled POO owe os os eiors ch wick c Hesea te ahe oe dee Ee a ee aout 380, 879.88 


$ 1,631, 453.10 $ 1,631, 453.10 





Indian Estate Accounts—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the Year Ended 
March 31, 1961 


eal aoe. Olle 1 OU PAN CAs Fa se ec eccleccd Ms ad Bie Raikes aay § Se cere e ¢ $501, 274.63 
HERCC CIP US arate, Seay hea casnce Woucusath: SEN we ceaeltes: 1s sic At ea tte cbt hate ada ahe oewoveray Meee ate 402,806.75 

904,081.38 
POs se eat kates. « Ge ane 4 kis gatos ee BR AM doc cb bs eae ee aa 437,705.76 
BNC YEE) We thea I 0 a ea a me ae ae ag RRS UR. DUR ine I ks eT Oe 466, 375. 62 


Indian Savings Accounts—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the Year Ended 
March 31, 1961 


Peete ei ee LOU ares oi ere Cea tO ont ec atonce sarees $336, 797.60 
LESTE OC) Sa chee Si OA. eae cago toner ee OT reese 83, 586.18 

420,383.78 
NEES RUTH Ee 21501, 2 es a See een ner ere ree eatery 109, 843.70 
SIAC CEN oT Olles Low OGL... rete 6 as,0 WARD tac > website totes sam oan ok aus eee $310, 540.08 


Fines—Indian Act—Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the Year Ended 
March 31, 1961 


Baie ea pr ieee. 2) te Bas S lh. . PROT es hh oe be ee dds noe hs oe BE oe $613, 564.18 
rece ss ee eee Oe ae Reh | UN oink a danas torn ih dade =e) AO REO eG ee 81,632.83 

695,197.01 
DA esaticriener ae. ee Bt, 5 OPEL AN. os SRR. aa ss dues AU we ae $50 OO 1,510.00 








Berarieornlarcita 1 AloO aes eek. vik. witiey vege + Bes» ORs | SANS dae Bled a ved SAAS $657, 381. 62 
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Table 6 
Indian Education—Total Expenditure 1960-61 
= Ramp oresy ear Ab ats 
Nova Scotiaretanssv. ae 291, 686.34 152.129.6405) 8 siodeine son 443,815.98 
Prince Edward Island... .. cs .:j0 «0. 14-8690. 2) eke aa aioe oe eee 14. 869.52 
New Brunswitk 2.0.5... ees ge P49; QDOL SS Ae es ee eA oe “are eooree e «eee 145, 955.33 
Quebec...o. cw sas Pe ae NMS « deel 1,114, 427.67 1s 287 90d oO) ct iea eee 2,402, 422. 23 
CONGATIO tics crac secs = s\4* 0% sds tage ica x2, 105,050.02") ‘xx1 833, 140523.) eg aes oe 6 ss he 3,938, 776.15 
Manitobie rece: <0 saan ae ne anatoree 1, 381,031.12 iy 2ad /O0S. G0 | eee a soe eee 3, 604, 395.45 
Saskatchewans ss weccwsc. (oe eee 1, 944,814.83 1843, 501207 bls scton tage tc ea 3, 788,175.90 
Alberta... (0S wi welcc ve usle Pen eaenatiees 1,198, 727.37 2982, 617.52 jent.cte een oh HE 3,581, 344.89 
British Colwim bigcsmevae «a ettteyien iors 1, 941, 204.09 8,390,008. 14), teu Gas. c. ook, 5,337, 212.23 
Yukon .sheeeutush haces so eee 6, 463. 62 BOT eee Oe hae cet eatr ae 893, 686, 54 
Tuition and Maintenance of Indian 
Children in Non-Indian and Joint 
WCHOOIA er aster esa hieh ss praise sem ethene e Mabret ae ste an gabe een in et 2,833, 870.87 2, 833,870.87 
Salaries SG ol TA VOL i ce cases & Manel deals alu @ Wircck Gals oe | mus cece meee nee 344, 293.25 344, 293.25 
School Books and Stationery......... 249,121.55 153; 196200 Ui eo anvane ae 402,318.54 
Miscellaneoud? AOU. «6 ccc sci vosuea ee ait FAG9; BO ls Lace lee ee 15, 253.43 15, 723.28 
10,394, 402.21 14,159, 040.40 3,193,417.55 27,746, 860.16 


*N.W.T. 469.85. 
x Headquarters inclu 
xx Headquarters inclu 


ded in Ontario. 
ded in Ontario. 


Note: Re: School Books & Stationery—Individual amounts have been deducted from provincial 


totals. 
Table 7 
Housing Program 1960-61, Results by Regions 
eee Started Shed i 
efore and uring rom 

Resi Completed | Completed Fiscal Welfare on From 

saat During During Year Appro- and V.L.A 

es : iat Funds Grant 

Fiscal Fiscal But Not priation 
Year Year Completed 

Maritimese acme ener 2 26 7h Bam) GomiOwl ssl eaeteeee 5, 841.75 
Quebec: ..:.. « snasoes ok 19 117 14 302,795.96 | 13,155.00 5, 202.88 
Ontario-South......... 21 41 42 110,101.83 | 46,275.51 5, 898.24 
Ontario-North........ 9 102 27 251,310.88 | 54,055.04 3, 895.00 
Manitoba ss: eae e 33 126 17 276,149.58 | 16,009.36 2,080.40 
Saskatchewan......... ia, 12 248 31 301, 898.76)| 152. 729205 s|\pnerae eke eae 
Albertassciwacamenc - 43 199 22 PAE TAO 0) | Hf) (bes udanasnoe 
District of Mackenzie. 24 1p? 19 138,043.84 (1 2.6.3 Shoe teal ete eee oreo tions 
IBC aoc Vakson aetna 33 158 68 453,281.19 | 104,458.02 2,320.00 
196 1,029 247 2,192,950.88 | 973,550.59 | 25,238.27 


From 
Personal 
Contribu- 
tion 


7,900.00 
63, 335.00 
172, 545. 58 
43,575.00 
56,179.00 
66, 326.09 
14,317.19 
14, 900.00 
211, 601.96 


649,779. 82 


Total 
Reported 
Expendi- 

tures 


97,007.50 
384, 488. 84 
334, 821.16 
352, 835. 92 
350, 418.34 
580, 953.90 
815, 888. 89 
153, 443. 84 


771,661.17 


3, 841, 519.56 
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Table 8 


Number of Government-Owned Indian Schools Classified According to Number of 
Academic Classrooms, by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1961 


103 








Province 


Prince Edward Island. . 


Nova Scotiat esceriee: 


British Columbia...... 





NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS 


Number See pe 
Type of School of phe 
2 3/4; 5 | 617] 8]9 110/11] 12] 14] 16) 17} 21 |Schools robs 
Dayar: ao tte cells felis i 1 2 
Dayrispescercbesy 3 Te ered eee! oo eee ee oe 1 7 21 
Residential: sal alti lc seee [etovna fe core 1 oP 1 5 
Daye eer oe ee, Also 3 2) pre eal 1 9 7) 
BY. Sees ot calleles Ole ino 10 | eee sae tere 1 Fe Co A ah be ee | Seen 20 68 
Residential}. 1.0}. .4 ii ...3 ABs. pial (ie fe | ee ie Ri es let ae 4 32 
Seasonal.......]... 5 1 ets 6 ff 
io eeee Den Pe oo Bib“ ahaa 4 ee ae 1 44 102 
Residentialy ...4| #0 |i ot lt oct le sloth. dese 1 otk 1 6 
Dawe ot <eesacl ee 36 10 5 1 Wises 1 54 91 
Residential: 2. allive|s.8a<ls.eb. il i 2 i 1 6 31 
Hostel: %. 22... LE RPT ce Be Nes Wachee boats 1 0 
Hospitalychea ater dl ost os 1 5 : 1 2 
Seasonal.......]... 1/8 ee oe : . 17 17 
Dayenn, Be 6 abe Some 2a uel) mae | ace ieee 73 135 
ESIGEN CIAL sa cl|!sclal cok. onilliena ae «| te acs 2 ea Ae att i eset 10 62 
Hostel. 4.26... IG | ok elt cok: le ocahoths Retake oe 1 0 
Daye. 2e esc ae DOM 25 sel) fe 1 ae f a 71 133 
FRESUGEMGIAI Ali. a1 cetacies leserotee iacorsve | eucrexe 2 Dale he inseegs lever: [hha Eoase-n| arene eae 9 72 
Hospital, 4%... jaan act aa va 1 1 
IB ER ait, eee ste | Pee Sil Ti Gules: 1 cit al ae Lot 30 72 
Residential... .j|...|). 04. ii eevee | ope 3 ZA 2, [eekslicne 1 a ei Pee Us WAT Be 14 111 
Hostelist& .... 1G es Sas at Deen ie BY col oy deh Baise d ieee Ae ae 1 0 
ospitabec sea laanl ae el need en | aete. leer lemons 1 i 7 
DD ary te Wee oe ke alien’ 33 LOR SED Een 7 1 She, 68 137 
Fresidentiat..ocdlosnilack ae losse als calekes 3 Sy if eh al 1 1 10 70 
FHostelia..s..- abies sews [ares Rack oa 1 0 
EVospitalsscoealecuilsck ae 1 2 } 3 8 
Residential ke ceteen| ete «il aaet ola ousile pan 1 1 5 
Hosteleer.:... “igh 2 0 
CuEZUC MID EDO toll eeaie Lom icon marine del|ce cullen | mini | kant doe amd 468 1,220 

Table 9 


Boarders Attending Classes at Residential Schools, by Province, 
January, 1961 


Province 
or 
Territory 
INOVASCOLLAN sien 
Quebec: dancers ees 
Ontarion mete ee 
Manitopaweree tacts. 


Saskatchewan......... 


Number 


_ ee ee 
Schools |Boys|Girls|Total| K 


Enrolment 


Distribution by Grades Percentage 


122 


1 56) 64) 120 
5 334) 317) 651 
9 597| 636)1, 233 
10 674) 683)1,357 
9 845} 877)1,722 
14 805} 8361/1, 641 
11 1, 022}1,012)2, 034 
1 73} 76) 149 
60 4, 406)/4, 501/8, 907 


480)1, 206/1, 252}1, 243)1, 169}1, 013 


4151617181 9 | 10] 11 | 12 |Attendance 
TELS ANP sty str en ale OTE TAF 97 
O4h 81h 691.0191). Sh Tacawfeenaleees 98 
171} 162] 109} 72} 50| 22| 10)....|.... 95 
184] 149] 122] 102} 60] 37| 37] 191 7 7 
194} 190] 162] 100] 87] 71) 35] 19] 19} 97 
201] 177| 169] 126] 142| 91] 34] 32] 33] 95 
280] 269] 224] 191] 136] 76] 18)....|.... 96 
CU fer es ae ce ate [ae 96 
865} 620} 4921 304] 134] 70) 59] 96 
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Table 10 
Indian Students Attending Provincial, Private and Territorial Schools, 1960-61 
Classification E a a 2 # — 

ie ees meet ge ee 

ladae |ctla |e) ee | lesa 2 

Ss a OU Wh ES a 
Grade: Pek sesurtane s feteselee Perak eat es alpen bi a eters OM |; Arcee: 58} 206} 107} 192] 109} 509] 328 26 | 1,540 
Grade? Hy. oo orice os tommbie drapes eeaeide a hesiee 1 1 2 421 173 76 94 91} 359) 157 23 | 1,019 
Gradels dj Sosccs dxasdu wi prndaanes Oem ae oe Tanhe 1 6 2 90 | 167 67 | 119 93 | 336} 165 18 | 1,064 
LG TSENG Van SeeNCICRRIOR: COAERR (GNCIE GCSE Cacia eG AE. oat CDS 1 10 6 89 | 156 75 81} 108 | 348] 116 18 | 1,008 
Gade hs Aone. doses Seber ls te tea aerm aan eap 1 7 19 91 192 63 66 84 | 313 95 36 967 
Grade:6 2... Seiccslgs sabees redone ten Ah ao death at i! 14 20 98 | 184 64 57 84] 311 61 30 924 
Grade 7 ha dhs nudaaabetaplrtdsce es tetda da rce stil aM practe 8 23 ye Me aa) 70 53 86 | 378 34 22 931 
Grade 8... bb csideae fe vcbetrddiie 158 eet rge 9 Pn bali obscene 2 9 57 | 141 60 43 | 106} 304 34 40 796 
Grade Ole. GAs «Pac REE SARI R as t Cc bea oie Rts Abd] x's fxcnors 20 16 50 | 293 44 78 91} 276 8 28 904 
GEE DOF chris te cota speeded Paik Seecrochoras LAN il] ed bencnend 22 12 33 | 162 21 48 41 | 200 3 8 550 
Grade 11). 2\.acsmeaabewn pratde oa ek sfertdas ep restnpsckiared 6 7 22 93 16 22 27 | 148 2 5 343 
Grade 12k o Foscs. aht Tyee oortne 52 ne Mtfoctdee # FEA REM ie Alerorere 1 1 6 63 14 21 25 65 3 3 202 
Grade 13) . Sih cis: Bega lecnbeostheee ex ether br aaa sta sfras dhasergs all's a ete] eae 153 | pitcwctlewsinwcl anneee Cy bewksuaciall eee oe 22 
Umiversity Ist.\c.gecsbeatrodas thee ies notre | etaa ats ‘eh oe A if 2 3 2 1 Ce Piet Merscse rei 25 
University 2nd Wace deck ae ween ton awe ae 1 3 iu 5 | et Yee 3 1 Si] sates limes ae 19 
University ord 5. daaynnns ceerras eet mecbsende mone eeh Ih dee 1 1 3 Pal Mie la hipeocies i bya Ieaenemeenesl keene 9 
University: 4thits seta heen be vrraa see ee rar ee ate are eb in ononans 1 1 ee Dy ds dbae Gl] okie ener PIMA Ie Sais ills oieuie wiea.eeiee 4 
DSW ose tates: Sates Shp terebatst Oa eat Nt RRO Bae Leer hpebet one A ncter eat ke, bact-o 6 liad Dade sd aioveletoml acritecwet| ts ae ne ee Le hiscscncgehsll cng pspine 1 
0 ei oaanrines pares rete rE? CME ICE ae ROE CID EE rg) PY rueg Ore 1 a ing so | oars recor) loci ioe lonono) tacoioon 2 
sMeacher se raininge. hs le. on eee Pen Meio einer setae ht lietore tcl lates 3 6 At Wb eGaek NDS Dae reg lek ores 13 
Nurse) raining eaters ees soa wietec enters a oe ome sine Dil Rae sie 1 5 2 3 3 PM Ree AS Al eiarconie 18 
Commercial sc...ss,c600 0.6.5 <s dogs eoeneah eel Ooeeek 6 2 18 26 17 11 15 137 | 5% sehere['= erecta 108 
WD rades sss. a ceed ces tee enema eatin: 2 18 14 69 63 31 12 4 12. | csersentsys)|cyerouseses 225 
Nurse's Aides: <s:. ing PacMan gen E eb hes leo tea Mel. 15 me 61s 5 ater 4 3 1 4 3 il Aes Pare 23 
Blinds& Deal... «6245-02. . 4 sees «LS ee] ee 1 2 12 9 3 1 Sidlis cet rallererseet 31 
Lo a earn ce a RI Oo eM ty en eee 9 39 5 2 8 LO es irperrieseens eerie 74 

TOTALS «eres SOE RR Oe | 134} 137 | 845 [2,178 | 746 | 917| 981 | 3,613] 1,006] 257 |10, 822 

Not Graded. Wi. 2.4455.24..6.8. 4.2.0. 5. 20. $2.01. 4. a 203 |. ee 282 |1,159 | 116] 139 50 285 64 5 | 2,363 
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Table 11 


Number of Instructors in Practical Arts in Indian Schools and Number of Students 
Under Instruction by Province, as of December 31, 1960 








Number of Instructors Number of Students 
Pence Industrial Arts Home Economics Industrial Arts Home Economics 
Residential} Day | Residential] Day | Residential] Day | Residential) Day 
School School School School School School School School 
(ETI COP Wear GELAL ANC err enane whee estas te ol o.oo: 5 alace sles lola ae oeeaeel ere ene ae Sere icc eee leet ce [ee ene acres toe eetee ne os 
ING) StI AS COS Te Se BP FB Son a4 b Seb 2 Me eee eae 2 17 131 28 132 
IN GV RISETIN WACK PEN Oe aoe EMAC RO chs chicays Goseeee, (nae eee | Cott doateme Ser Eee | eres (ee nee ee 111 
CUSDOC eee e ter Careers Wilea fan cients 3 & 5 4 132 174 154 200 
(OTE BIO iG cers en HOS Cen ORE EET eee if 5 6 5 215 344 206 243 
IM ANIC ODE meters airs cous nes ota. ae orarecsneraun # 3 9 5 347 153 478 150 
Saskatchewan iat ustthaee-tbi.. feriatisbica 9 2 9 3 397 80 459 101 
IM Cera Aa ne TO ee ae eee 7 2 9 2 286 23 320 35 
British CONDI sees on ter eee 3 2 2 2 88 80 76 66 
TE ORAL SS Mit Bt Petes As sits a Pahoa 36 19 40 26 1, 482 985 1,721 1,038 
COMBINED TOTALS............. 55 66 2, 467 2,759 
Table 12 


Indian Day School Enrolment, by Province, January 1, 1961 

















bd ees aoe ia dcopentngs Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
Schools 1959-60 | Boys| Girls |Total | K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 | 10 

Prince Edward Island.... 1 84 20 18 38 6 9 6 2 4 1 + co ekd ogee seer 
INovaiscotiauemac erin. 7 84 293} 314) 607) 100} 105; 86) 67; 73) 65) 48) 47) 16/....).... 
New Brunswick.......... 9 84 308} 296; 604) 81) 98] 94) 108] 72) 64) 36) 37] 14/....].... 
Quebeewsissas wrote nes 20 92 916}; 900) 1,816) 213) 366) 318) 275) 218) 180) 153] 81] 12)....].... 
Ontariowaneiiuceass Se 99 89 2,781| 2,596] 5,377} 453) 991} 807) 740} 660) 520} 501} 379) 268) 51) 7 
Manitaba 7pls-2.:.0..).- 73 83 1,797| 1,786} 3,583) 504) 647) 593} 543} 427) 382) 264) 150] 47) 26).... 
Saskatchewan............ 70 86 1,454! 1,477} 2,931] 388) 520) 423) 462} 334] 337) 213) 165} 88 revere 
DWN ovelast We, Ses: Pe tees See 30 89 694 702} 1,396] 111) 267) 227) 215) 191); 173) 182 HA Shee loess 
British Columbia........ 68 88 1,807] 1,670} 3,477; 370) 718) 603] 480) 390} 382) 295) 171) 118)....).... 

GRAND TOTAL,....... 377 87 10,070] 9, 759}19, 829)2, 226/38, 721/38, 157/2, 892)2, 3869/2, 054/1, 646/1,099| 580} 78 a 


Table does not include (1) non-Indian enrolment of 1,263. 
(2) 393 pupils living in hostels. 
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Table 13 
Residential School Boarders Attending Indian Day Schools, by Province, January 1, 1961 





























Number Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
Province of a | 
Schools | Boys Girlstae Lotale i. be aes | oon eeo eee roe aml avanllmco lnc 
Manitoba, tons 'iccle sae ete Be stacilaatacreamcteag 1 23 26 49 8 9} 10 | 12 5 1 1 in| crt ace 
PA DETUSe as meee alec rete Uae aiscce teenies 2 90 105 195 58 | 26 | 29 | 20 | 25 | 20 | 13 3 1 
Britishi@olumbigimumenneeciceeren ieee eeerer 1 75 74 149 May |e | 2) ese Pal) ES IE sodllanee 
GURAND TOTAL cs pociiaicinehore cue aac toe 4 188 205 393 By sone6l [570 1 62R 42 e475) 16a) RSs er 
Table 14 
Residential School Boarders Attending Non-Indian Schools, by Province 
or Territory, 1960-61 
Province Number Distribution by Grades 
or of —_.——--- | Total 
Territory Schools | 1 | 2] 3) 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
QuebeG: so .dichic to 0c cee es DPE iets el aia Sea ctenee: (Porc as) cme 2 14 2 1 gl aeae 24 
Ontarioneenineeeteoos ener Sic baal wenevarlionnve 3 | 22 24 41 42 29 26 9 Oia] stasegseeys 199 
Manitoba easrueceikice eens 4 12a ive els 27 22 51 43 51 29 24 12 307 
Saskatchewan screnecee et: Me ee re 2h ee 1 it 9 14 22 16 7 9 84 
Al bertar ace moma cnses cree ete 5 9 6 | 18 | 24 21 19 20 41 46 25 16 12 257 
British Columbia........... Oe My Rees tae DP Ree ee eleaee oe 72 41 32 48 33 13 240 
PY UkOneret neem re meer tre Pia Vert Wares see peared Wet 29 23 19 40 16 4 2 d 134 
ran Gal ota laces stares eats 21 9 | 18 | 40 | 69 102 106 215 222 195 132 90 47 1,245 
Table 15 


Day Pupils Attending Indian Residential Schools, by Province, January 1, 1961 


one | aes Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
Schools | Boys | Girls | Total | K 1 2 3 4 5 6 v 8 | 9 | 10] 11] 12 

Nova Scotia......... jas | Sestak 1 We Starck 1 Adis teseibv piavstolh ciasetacelliatocaetsi| &msgate diate ele toil tartan orsteod ¢ eral ious 
Quebec). tureasteiuoo a: 1 135 131 266 | 50| 52] 55} 29] 391] 21] 19 1 
Ontario swe fetter: 3 6 9 15 1 Vip 2 3 1 1 
Manitoba ee «ctuduscd: 4 160 163 323) | 30 79 If bd | F424) 42) Sher 22 Dele 
Saskatchewan........ ‘| 79 85 164| 19] 23] 30] 18] 12] 383; 15] 12] 2 
Albertac<ccccs seas cs 13 596 642 | 1,238 | 82 | 233 | 153 | 190 | 148 | 145 | 180 | 82) 72] 4]...) 4 
British Columbia.... 4 91 75 166 See ere PR ET eh ie aly We nk et ee liooeliaar 








Grand Total...35<... 33 1,067 | 1,106 | 2,173 | 197 | 424 | 322 | 297 | 255 | 249 | 204 | 118 | 96 | 7]...] 4]... 
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Table 16 


Enrolment of Indian French-Speaking Pupils at Indian Schools of Quebec, 
January 1, 1961 























es ete N pe Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
re) 0 $$$ |} SSS 
Pupils Schools | Boys | Girls | Total | K 1 2 3 4 5 6 C Se 9 
DA Yirtetesettutns cece oct om sae 6 284 275 559 | 125 | 106 93 60 76 65 2Dy|falian leet Atapeee 
Residential seerntties ssccle cave es cs 3 261 252 513 64 75 87 64 82 47 63 |} 19 5 u 
Residential (Days. sac ase0b ew sc 2 130 121 251 50 40 55 27 38 21 19 Ty Reece 
Mo talsenie ye cates cote} celebiaant 11 675 648 | 1,323 | 239 | 221 | 235 | 151 | 196 | 1383 | 104 | 32 5 7 
Table 17 
Non-Indian Pupils Enrolled at Indian Schools January 1, 1961 
Number Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
Province of | 
Schools | Boys| Girls} Total] K| 1] 2] 3); 41!]516]7{ 8 |9 1) 10] 11] 12 
Prince Edward Island....... 1 4 4 Hlth eal eres ete ALICE apc iaeal bo “02 al atl es Regt ta temas gl hes [earl Ue Bi 
INGWa SCOLlAMeeea ioc cece ses 2 8 9 7c meee aller i elle Sener da 2 eee | ake eaaalleretctcIhsp rate eins 
pat 
INewalsruns wie cee mien nse: 1 Bll geek Sel eeerers oe L | eeepetn | etetens teeter | eres 1 Tie Eesce | races oeeeen ean eee 
Quebectencs. ene sacuneieccas 10 34 42 76 32 | 19 o 120 4 5 1D, (ers (ee (tear (epee |B Phen 
OntarlOssacesrcecees cscs. 53 169 138 307 | 22 | 64 | 40 | 38 | 35 | 40 | 33 | 20 | 13 1 AS licstioilercee 
Manitoba notoose seaese nies 44 157 172 329 | 43 | 68 | 54 1 G1 | 30 | 28} 22 |} 18 | 14 4 PIM el eens 
Saskatchewantse.:-) «cee tee 37 75 79 154 | 34 ).29 | 17 | 16 | 19. | 16 8 8 6 UH Res. slierec olliaeans 
Albértaccccserssp ween te one 24 126 124 250 | 20 | 76 | 30 | 31 | 26 | 29 | 14 7 a 5 i! 2 2 
British Columbia........... 30 64 55 119 | 14a p2UeI 16 1 16) [12 12) |) 11 7 4 G5] eelepalletearelliete cee 
TL OUR Metre eee re ial 202 640 623 |1,263 |137 |283 |177 |169 |136 {135 | 95 | 60 | 46 | 17 4 2 2 
Table 18 
Analysis of Enrolment of Indian Pupils, 1960-61 
Classification Distribution by Grades Tech. Pro- Not 
Oe nical fes- Graded Total 
Pupils K 1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 9 }10) 11) 12113 sional 
Dayvischoolstene. <a. so: 2, 234/3, 804/3, 218/2, 962)2, 431/2, 096/1,693}1,115) 5838 TO Tle Werle Beet cts: | starmrsrston| letretete revere 20, 222* 
Resident Borders Attend- 
ing Classes at Residen- 
taliScnoolssesc eee cs 480| 1, 20/61, 25/21, 24/31, 16/91,01/3 86/5 62/0 49/2 30/413/470| 59]..]......]......]........ 8, 907 
Day Pupils attending 
classes at Residential 
Schoolstavecn acces 197; 424] 322) 297) 255) 249) 204! 118 96 TN Pall 2A live com, | clae®, aha Mtceeentcnaes| ere aveneye aie eas: 
SEASONAL ASC OOS eet meNct tapes totes ieeet | erccaceies [eae oct eteuerayculisve oltre llepakesersllttve cre «dl euenet ot: | ove fecs oil escclere <i[lure  Lecpopey| ie: avi] eit lohatanes oat /erore: octal Retecoatotete 698 
ETOSp Ibe SCHOO Ls memreteeeter aieeeysote | es ttesavall abeveietail cxcvensks\ irs. scxauelel| Bistaia psrasunceslnnwrainss fies ines fotin.| acess capil ayaindans frcelejeiane 293} 293 
Provincial, Private and 
Territorial Schools.....|..... 1,540}1,019/1,064]1,008} 967} 924) 931) 796} 904/550)343)202)22 438 ae eae 10, 822** 
Totals for Canada........ 2,911/6, 97415, 811]5, 566/4, 863/4, 8325/3, 686|2, 784/1, 967]1, 294/691) 417/ 261/22 438 114 991/43, 115*** 
ee ee Le |e ees ee i ne ee ee ee ee 


*Includes 393 resident boarders attending Indian day schools. 
**Does not include 2,363 students for whom grading is not known. 
***Does not include 1,263 non-Indians attending Indian schools. 
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Table 19 


Indian Residential School Boarders, Classified by Denominational Auspices, 
by Province or Territory, 1960-61 








Residential Schools and Hostels Enrolment 
A} 
ae, 
ae . = g 
Denominational Auspices 8 g E 
6 3 © & 
) oO a oO 
m2 cS) ° fo) ~ gs aq r= 
3 ® =I a s i oy ° ra n n | 
ele te dete | alle) ote ee a 5 
— i=) -_ 
Fi ae re Coes | Seth ceaiSe aeh a | pee aa S) = 
Anglican @hurchienancee ema aeelna cer 1 4 1 2 4 2 1 15 1,192 « 1,151 2,043 
IRE Marais ocancado omen loose coud leach aalloomest 1 UEP. & 3 Meccan cee: loa eae 2 158 157 315 
Roman Catholic........ taeee «te ae 1 4 5 7 7 11 8 1 44 3,346 3, 526 6, 872 
United"Church teres rccttene oee ee eee ee nee ee eee eg gare re 2 ie ae 6 461 467 928 
TOTALS. .4...«: eis Sones ode 1 5 10 12 9 17 11 iz 67* 5, 157 5, 301 10, 458** 
Hederal Government, OStel cpr dec celica ce aeke teen aie score ic cote eae oie cree te Pee ace ll cee 1 1 47 40 87 


*Includes eight hostels and four church-owned residential schools. : 
**TIncludes 393 resident school boarders attending Indian day schools and 1,245 resident school boarders attending Provincial 
and Private schools. 


Table 20 


Analysis of Indian School Enrolment by Province or Territory, 1960-61 


Provines | Day | Seasonal | Hopital | Resident | Dey, | Dey | Resident |" | madian | Spend 

Territory chool School School atI.D.S.| Total | at I-R.S. | at I.R.S. Ech not or Total 
Prince Edward Island he el be seen errs Wacacncrernr er ach Inia he aad ea ieacerniy Crier eral meat cocci 8 46 
Nova Scotia......... GOT Ns caaMewsill cinaleaanns lone eee 607 1 120 121 134 862 
New Brunswick...... COA Ml sites c8. Peeks nee. mel eis este 604 ea) s2 sent Jl eebacn elates| cece Rie 137 741 
Quebegsrisanveniney 1,816 tL ne ere eee eae ee 2,102 266 651 917 845 3, 864 
Ontario. 2 io: age to) 5,377 412 21 PW apie son 29 5,810 15 1,233 1,248 2,178 9, 236 
Manitoba... 7. ites FOSS pene be Seagate £.5.4 hs: 49 3, 632 323 1,357 1,680 746 6,058 
Saskatchewan........ Dorin Ue Ey Seen Gere ae SRR Hees Sea ae A 2,942 164 12722 1, 886 917 5,745 
AIDGria. 8.00. bowed T9960 V1.4 se cchee ots 134 195 1,725 1, 238 1,641 2,879 981 5,585 
British Columbia?...| $8,477 §) 2.23.4. ee 127 149 3,753 166 2,034 2,200 3,613 9,566 
Wikots bs cok wed Biv allita Someta pls § ve ke ut Weds Be casi Rte AG one antl oe deaiae te lente aera 149 149 257 406 
Northwest Territories||. $. fei Bt ese 2 al a Bec ce eile Beier erode peccretcret Ollie aie Ceepete atc pers ee ta 1,006 1,006 

ToraL FOR tae bE oT do el hee fel ee ls be ile ee i ee ee 
Canapa..| 19,829 698 293 393 21,213 2,173 8,907 11,080 10,822**| 43,115* 


*Does not include 1,263 non-Indian students attending Indian schools. 
**Does not include 2,363 assumed to be enrolled at non-Indian schools for whom information is not available. 
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